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By Daniel James 


HE NATIONAL ELECTIONS have not 
T produced a victory for “Mc- 
Carthyism” over the “socialistic” 
Fair Deal, as partisan liberal and 
conservative commentators alike, cu- 
riously enough, are claiming. A sober 
reading of the returns shows that no 
party, faction or theory of govern- 
ment was unequivocally endorsed or 
repudiated by the electorate. Rather, 
the voters were distinguished by in- 
dependence of party and moderation 
of judgment. 

The Republicans scored nominal 


party victories, and the Democrats 
nominal party defeats, but in neither 
case were the results decisive, and 
from them conservatives cannot de- 
rive unalloyed pleasure or liberals 
Now. 


mornings after, it is possible to con- 


unattenuated despair. many 
clude that both the crowing and the 
weeping were psychologically moti- 
vated by a strange loyalty to symbol- 
ism. On the one hand, the Democrats 
lost important symbols — Majority 
Leader Lucas, Majority Whip Myers 
and Armed Forces Committee Chair- 
man Tydings: on the other hand, the 
Republicans elected their chief sym- 
bols—Taft of Ohio, Warren of Cali- 
fornia, Dewey of New York. But the 








Did The 


latter fact no more adds to conserva- 
tive strength in Congress than the 
defeats of Lucas, Myers and Tydings 
constitute a rejection of a Fair Deal 
these men rarely championed. 

The most intelligent and thorough 
analysis of the situation made so far 
is C. P. Trussell’s breakdown of the 
composition of the next Congress, in 





fl 


DEMOCRATS MC MAHON AND MONRONEY KEEP GOP GAINS SLIGHT 


the New York Times for November 9. 
Basing himself upon the votes on key 
issues recorded in twenty-six roll- 
calls in the last Congress—and not 
upon partisan emotion — Trussell 
demonstrates that the Eighty-second 
Congress, though more conservative 
than the Eighty-first, will be a pre- 
ponderantly moderate one. 

In the old Senate, “all-out party- 
liners,” Democratic and Republican. 
numbered 19 and 1; in the new Sen- 
ate, the Democrats have lost 7 one- 
GOP 


deviators”’ 


hundred-per-centers and the 
gained 2. “Occasional 
from both numbered 18 


Democratic and 25 Republican Sena- 


parties 


tors: this time. the numbers stand 


at 20 and 28, bringing the total of 
moderates up to half the incoming 
Senate. Trussell’s Class III group. 
comprising “the anti-Administration 
bloc generally” and “Republicans 
who leave the reservation persistently 
enough to give service to the Admin- 
istration” remains the same. In gen- 
eral, then, the Senate will probably 
be a middle-of-the road moderate one. 
The House reveals a similar trend. 
The GOP's partyliners gained 4 
seats, while the Democrats lost 17. 
But the Republican middle group 
won 23 seats (to a Democratic loss 
here of 10). not including an inde- 
pendent elected from Ohio. Class III 
Representatives in the new House re- 
main virtually unaffected. 

Even a lineup favoring the “mod- 
erates’ will not make it easier for the 
President to push through Fair Deal 
measures: still, the configuration 
which seems to be emerging is not 
quite the conservative one which con- 
servatives are claiming. 

Actually, U. S. 
regional-minded, as a breakdown by 
areas proves. The West Coast re- 
mained liberal, offsetting right-wing 
Republican Nixon’s defeat of Helen 
Douglas in California by returning 
to the Senate liberal Democrat Mag- 
nuson of Washington and _ liberal 
Republican Morse of Oregon. The 
Southwest split evenly between con- 
servatives McCarran (D., Nev.) and 
Millikin (R.. Colo.), moderate Hay- 
den (D.. Ariz.), and liberals Ful- 
bright (D.. Ark.) and Monroney (D.. 
Okla.). (Utah, however, went right- 
wing with Republican Bennett, and 
Idaho likewise with Welker and 
Dworshak.) The Midwest went over- 
whelmingly conservative and Repub- 
lican with Taft in Ohio, Dirksen in 
Illinois, Carlson in Kansas, Hicken- 


voters are still 
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looper in Iowa, Capehart in Indiana, 
Wiley in Wisconsin, Case in South 
Dakota and Young in North Dakota 
—but the mere re-election of incum- 
bents in rockribbed GOP territory 
cannot be recorded as gains; the ex- 
ception, Dirksen, was canceled out 
by loss of Donnell’s Missouri seat 
to Democrat Tom 
the East liberalism came into the 


Hennings. In 


ascendant with Democrats Lehman in 
New York, Pastore in Rhode Island. 
and McMahon (and possibly Benton, 
whose vote is being recounted) in 
Connecticut; plus Republicans Tobey 
in New Hampshire and Aiken in Ver- 
mont. Duff of Pennsylvania may be 
classed as a GOP moderate, but But- 
ler—who defeated Tydings in Mary- 
land—is a genuine conservative. 

A breakdown of the new House of 
Representatives reveals that the GOP 
scored a net gain of 28. Character- 
istically, 18 of this number came from 
the Midwest, only 7 from the popu- 
lous East. one from the West Coast. 

On foreign policy, it is difficult to 
see where the people, as some experts 
claim, slapped down the Administra- 
tion. The Midwest is the only area 
where isolationists in any number 
were elected to office. But Republi- 
cans like Taft—who has been foolish 
enough to inquire, since November 7, 





“Is Europe our first line of defense? 
Is it defensible?”—will meet with 
strenuous opposition within their 
own party, and will certainly be over- 
whelmed by a heavy internationalist 
majority from both parties, if they try 
to whittle down key foreign-aid ap- 
propriations. It should not be for- 
gotten that the South, however re- 
actionary on domestic issues, is 
traditionally internationalist-minded 
and will favor foreign proposals al- 


most to a man. Thus Americans, 
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although they may carp at methods 
or personalities, remain solidly united 
and determined to fulfill the crucial 
commitments they have made abroad. 

Domestic rather than 
problems were doubtless of primary 


foreign 


concern to most voters, and it was 
here that the Fair Deal suffered most. 
Widespread criticism of the Brannan 
Plan reflected considerable farmer 
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dissatisfaction, and this was trans- 
lated into big GOP pluralities in, pre- 
cisely, America’s Midwestern bread- 
basket. Repeal of Taft-Hartley left 
most voters unimpressed, whereas 
labor’s powerful political machine 
was played up into a formidable men- 
ace. The American Medical Associa- 
tion’s attacks on health insurance 
fear of Communism, war in Korea, 
natural sympathy for the “outs” in 
an off-year, revulsion against big city 
vice and corruption under the Demo- 
crats (aided by the Kevauver inves- 
tigation), and a certain amount of 
genuine concern about “statism” in 
government, were all factors which 
contributed to the Kepublican party’s 


modest gains. But, as the New York 
Times warned edtiorially, “It would 
be a mistake to jump to the opposite 
conclusion that ‘reaction has won 
the day’.” 

Labor leaders are naturally un- 
happy over their failure to “deliver” 
this time. Conservative apologists are 
gleeful over this, and busily predict 
a dim future for labor’s political 
arms. Both are wrong. Labor ex- 
pected too much from efforts which, 
in the last analysis, fell far short of 
sophisticated politicking; as the Ohio 
campaign proved, the big job for the 
unions is to convince not only the 
middle class, but also the working- 
man, that labor’s interests are identi- 





MODERATE DUFF AND CONSERVATIVE DIRKSEN REFLECT GOP SPLIT 


cal with those of the community. And 
labor’s enemies might as well realize, 
once and for all, that labor in politics 
is not a thing of the past but a thing 
of the future. 

The liberals committed a_ bad 
strategic and tactical error by gloss- 
ing over or defending the Adminis- 
tration’s sorry record on the Com- 
munist issue. Their acquiescence in 
the Administration’s mistakes only 
provided fuel for the reactionaries. 
If they honestly want to destroy re- 
action, they must henceforth seize 
the initiative in combating Commu- 
nism here and abroad, otherwise 
they will forfeit leadership of the 
nation for a long time to come. 








NEW YORK: 


By Robert G. Spivack 


"Flynn's Folly” 


N 1947, Ed Flynn of the Bronx 
thee a book. Its title: You're the 
Boss. Maybe he didn’t believe it then. 
But he does now. 

‘The New York election, which has 
become known as “Flynn’s Folly,” 
was nearly a complete disaster for the 
Democratic party, and not much less 
that that for the Liberal party. Only 
one positive result emerged from the 
voting: The Communist-ruled Amer- 
ican Labor party is washed up in 
New York State. 

Except for Herbert H. Lehman, no 


f 





candidate stood out for his depth of 
conviction. As a result, none of the 
candidates rejected by the voters rep- 
resented much of a choice from those 
who were elected. Edward Corsi, Re- 
publican mayoral choice, ran a more 
intelligent campaign than his rivals 
but, like Joe R. Hanley of letter-writ- 
ing fame, he suffered a Dewey double- 
cross. 

What Mayor-elect Vincent R. Im- 
pellitteri’s administrative abilities are 
remains to be seen. He is surround- 
ed by a curious mixture of advis- 
ers, from whom Robert Moses may 
emerges as “over-Mayor” on matters 





like housing and public construction. 


: 


Unless “Impy” asserts himself, it is 
virtually certain that the city will re- 
gress on the planning level, for Moses 
is one of the most overrated men in 
public life. 

On the political level, the election 
results need not be an unmitigated 
disaster if the more enlightened lead- 
ers in the Democratic and Liberal 
parties will read their meaning. 

New York voters split their tickets 
on an almost unprecedented scale. 


They picked Dewey, a Republican; 


NEW YORK’'S DEWEY AND LEHMAN CAUSED SPLIT BALLOTS 


then went down the ballot to alight 
on Lehman, a Democrat-Liberal; then 
jumped to the bottom of the row on 
the voting machine to elect Impellit- 
teri, who ran as an independent. Even 
a political boss utterly contemptuous 
of the public’s intelligence cannot 
deny that this shows a high degree of 
political sophistication. 

“Flynn’s Folly” comes by its title 
very simply. It was Flynn’s idea to 
retire ex-Mayor O’Dwyer to our em- 
bassy in unfortunate Mexico to force 
a mayoral election and thus insure a 
large Demecratic turnout at the polls. 
The plan misfired. To begin with, it 





was a contemptuous gesture to hold a 
mayoral election after O’Dwyer had 
served only nine months of his sec- 
ond term. Secondly, it added to the 
usual expense of holding an election. 
And thirdly, it produced confusion 
confounded when Impellitteri, refus- 
ing to take a $28,000-a-year judge- 
ship for 14 years because four friends 
were not offered similar jobs, re- 
solved to be O’Dwyer’s successor 

Although Flynn could have named 
either of two candidates for Governor 
who would have given the state cam- 
paign meaning, he decided that this 
was not the year for “controversy.” 
He therefore passed over Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar Ewing 
and Representative Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt Jr., and came up with a 
completely unknown Bronx Congress- 
man, Walter A. Lynch. Even against 
Dewey, a governor not notably loved 
by New Yorkers, Lynch ran a poor 
second by nearly 500,000 votes. 

The Liberal party, instead of push- 
ing for a Fair Deal test on the guber- 
natorial level, threw away the bal- 
ance-of-power advantage it wielded in 
the state in a deal whereby it was 
permitted to select the joint candidate 
for mayor, Ferdinand Pecora. As 
a result, Impellitteri, though an 
O’Dwyer holdover, profited by the 
scandalous revelations of corruption 
under O’Dwyer—sparked originally 
by the Liberal party—by pretending 
to be the “unbossed” candidate 
against Tammany’s and the Liberals’ 
Pecora and Dewey’s Corsi. And as a 
result, too, the Liberal party has lost 
much of its appeal to the idealistic 
and independent voter whom it taught 
so well that he voted for what Harold 
Ickes called the “dependent ‘in- 
dependent’” Impellitteri. Its vote 
even for Lehman was only 310,000, 
a decline from last year’s 426,000. 

The Democratic leaders are trying 
hard to make peace with Impellitteri, 
who will also figure large in the state, 
but it is still too early to say what 
will happen. It is, however, almost 
certain that Flynn of “Flynn’s Folly” 
fame will not remain in the saddle 
much longer. 
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KNEW that I would get an answer 

from somewhere in the forty-eight 
states, that there must be people who 
love American broadcasting. It is so 
vibrant, so flamboyant, so howlingly 
Hollywoody that there had to be 
many in this obstreperous young 
country whose hearts belonged to it. 
And out of the most appropriate state 
of them all, out of wide and echoing 
Texas, has come a satisfying negative 
to my indictment of our radio pro- 
grams. Here is Katherine H. Swan, 
of Corpus Christi, for the defense: 

“Dear friend Ralph Pearson might 
move to Barbados. Climate is similar 
to that of New Mexico. And just as 
he remains in the East because of 
WNYC, so I gave up Barbados partly 
because of an overdose (only dose) 
of BBC. 

“IT am a college graduate. IQ for 
the Army was 142, but I like Jack 
Benny, ‘Amos and Andy.” ‘Our Miss 
Brooks,’ ‘Break the Bank,’ ‘Gang- 
busters,” ‘This is Your FBI,’ etc., 
etc. and etc. I have even been known 
to listen to “The Shadow’ and ‘True 
Detective Story.’ I listen, as well, to 
the Philharmonic and, occasionally, 
to the opera. Right now I am lending 
my ears to the account of a football 
game (so this letter won’t be as hot 
and sore as I’d like to make it). 

“I have heard even left-wing 
Englishmen say that the monopoly 
form of BBC has taken the guts out 
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By William E. Bohn 


And Now a Word 


From Our Sponsor 


of it and that its employes have little 
ambition. They sound that way! If 
you don’t mind my saying so, your 
New LEADER 
looks as pernickety as you write. Let 


photograph in THE 


you get a Hallicrafter 17-tube set 
and all would be well. You can get 
anything anywhere, from smokers’ 
jingles to a string quartet. 

“Mr. Pearson depresses me even 
more than you do—even more than 
it would to have to listen to WNYC 
all day long. I am an ex-patriot New 
Yorker (17 
Street) and 
WNYC, 


music. Only 


years on East 55th 
listened to 
WOXR 


thing in competitive 


seldom 
though often to 
radio I cannot go whole hog is soap 
opera. I will admit that, without any 
exception, it is terrible. 

“Let’s leave this country and its 
business, including radio, alone so 
that we can buy or not buy, listen or 
not listen, walk, jump or run—or not 
walk, not jump, not run. Even with 
that pan you look patient and healthy. 
You will survive the morning com- 
mercials.” 

Now that is a good letter to get 
from Texas or any other state. Plenty 
of zip, go, clatter and bang. No 
doubt about what the lady means. If 
there is any misunderstanding be- 
tween us, as there is on a few points, 
it arises from the fact that I did 
not make myself clear. I wrote a 
great mess of words and at least one 
reader didn’t get my point. I'll have 
to do my homework all over again. 

But now I want to include a para- 
graph or two from a man who lives 
next door to the Hollywood which is 
the source of so many of the pro- 


grams we have been praising and 
blaming. Here is Winthrop Holt 
Chenery, of Burbank, California, for 
the prosecution: 

“I have read (and re-read) your 
brilliant article, “The Jingle that 
Jangles” [THe New LEaber, October 
21] and I am surprised at your 
temerity—not to say brashness. What 
is THe New Leaver that it should 
criticize the products of big business 
publicity and advertising? Don’t 
you know that every syllable of the 
exquisite commercial lyrics—which 
you irreverently call ‘jingles’—is the 
product of long and deep discussion 
by superior minds that may be paid 
a thousand dollars an hour? 

“These lyrical outbursts of top- 
price song are often built around 
slogans that have come down from 
respectable antiquity. To their pro- 
prietors, no doubt, they exude a cer- 
tain odor of sanctity. There is the 
soap, for example, which to my cer- 
tain knowledge has been ninety-nine 
and something per cent pure for the 
past sixty years. Irreverent persons 
like yourself have pointed out that 
there is not and cannot be any abso- 
lute standard of purity in soap, but 
do such irrelevancies impress the 
colossal house of P. and G.? They 
do not. Another historic house, with- 
out change for more than a decade, 
chanted a noble and moving canticle: 
‘What Mr. Chase didn’i know about 
coffee Mr. Sanborn did.’ 

“The Sealy Mattress people are. 
no doubt, looking for a musical gen- 
ius who will do justice to their won- 
derful improvization: ‘Sleeping on a 
Sealy is like sleeping on a cloud.’ | 
have never tried sleeping in or on a 
cloud. 
heen laboratory-tested by the Sealy 
advertising dept.. but I 
know. As shown in art, angels seem 
to be quite at home on clouds—seem 


Perhaps the experience has 


wouldn’t 


to need no protection against the 
damp, not even rubber panties. 

“Let us hope that all the jingles 
and jangles are preserved somewhere. 
They will make interesting and tune- 
ful thesis material in some saner 


future.” 





Yugoslavia: 





Tito may have _ revolted 


against the Cominform, 


but his 


as rigidly totalitarian and 
as oppressive as 


behind the Iron Curtain 


My neighbor on the plane from 
Zagreb to Belgrade was a Yugoslav 
intellectual. He was a professor of 
metallurgy, I learned, returning from 
a “kommandirovka” in Croatia. 

“You are an American,” he said, 
as he accepted a Chesterfield from 
me. “I have a sister in Wheeling. 
A talented mathematician. But the 
best she could do in your country 
was to get a job as a bookkeeper in a 
steel mill. Had she stayed in Yugo- 
slavia, she, too, would have become 
a professor.” 

He wore a frayed blue suit. On 
his lap was a battered briefcase—the 
mark of an intellectual in Eastern 
Europe—and sticking out of his 
pocket was a copy of Borba, the Com- 
munist party newspaper. 

“I suppose.” he added philosoph- 
ically, “that’s the difference between 
a capitalist democracy and a people’s 
democracy.” 

He sighed. 1, too, sighed. To 
cheer him, | complimented him on 
his tie—a new silk tie whose elegance 
contrasted with the rest of his attire. 
“A Yugoslav tie?” I inquired. 

“No, no,” he replied. “My sister 
sent me that from America. She has 


I D. W. Tatmance, the foreign 
editor of Scholastic magazine, has 
just returned from Tito’s Yugoslavia. 





dictatorship 


is 


any 


sent me a lot of things. In fact,” he 
said with a grin, “if it weren’t for the 
food parcels from this exploited pro- 
letarian sister of mine in America, 
my family would have starved last 


winter. 


Ti NEARLY EVERY government office 
in Yugoslavia, there is a large rect- 
angular stain on the wall. The stain 
marks the place where the picture of 
Stalin used to hang. 

To the foreign visitor, it represents 
the 29-month-old rift between Tito 
and Stalin. It also symbolizes, in a 
special sense, the Yugoslavia of to- 
day——pro-Communist but anti-Stalin- 
ist. the black sheep in the red flock. 
In a word, topsy-turvy Titoland. 

For one who has been in Soviet 
Russia, the political “scenery” in 
Yugoslavia is not unfamiliar. The 
picture of the “Leader” haunts you 
wherever you go. It’s on the build- 
ings in the street; it looks out on you 
from the shop windows; it’s in the 
restaurant where you eat, and in the 
office where you work. It seems to 
say, “Tito is watching you. Work 
hard. Be loyal. Love that Tito.” 

Everywhere, too, are red banners, 
blaring radio loudspeakers, and 
slogans and slogans and slogans. The 
painting of slogans is probably one 
of the major industries in Titoland. 


Stalinism 
Without Stalin 


By 1. D.W. Talmadge 


The people in the street are shab- 
bily dressed, tired-looking, under- 
nourished. There is a wide gap be- 
tween the over-privileged and the un- 
der-privileged. As in Soviet Russia, 
only the party bureaucrats enjoy the 
comforts and luxuries. 

Throughout the country, there is 
an acute shortage of food and of con- 
sumer goods. Ordinary necessities 
like needles, buttons, toothbrushes 
could not be purchased anywhere in 
Belgrade this summer. 

THE SOVIET PATTERN 

True to the Soviet model on which 
Yugoslavia is patterned, there is also 
widespread inefficiency. I encoun- 
tered it as soon as I landed. The ele- 
gant U. S.-imported bus that took me 
from the Belgrade airport to my hotel 
broke down on the way. The driver 
had forgotten to put water in the 
radiator! 

(Incidentally, there are few cars 
on Belgrade streets. But what they 
lack in numbers, they make up in 
noise. A traffic rule requires all cars 
at intersections to blow the horn 
once if they go straight ahead, twice 
if they turn right, and three times if 
they turn left. You can imagine the 
din that raises.) 

Inconveniences and inefficiency are 
part of the daily life-pattern in Tito- 
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land. At the Majestic (one of the 
two hotels reserved for foreigners), 
almost every other day the elevator 
was out of order. The same was 
true at some of the office buildings | 
visited. A Belgrade friend told me 
jokingly that there is a large plant in 
Yugoslavia which makes nothing but 
signs “Elevator not running.” 


NOT YET SOLIDIFIED 


Inefficiency, however, is not the 
only thing that Tito’s Yugoslavia has 
in common with Stalin’s Russia. 
Both countries are ruled by a ruth- 
less one-party dictatorship. The 
people are terrorized by the secret 
police. They are not permitted to 
strike; they are not permitted to vote 
for candidates of their own choice. 





TITO: ONLY STALIN IS MISSING 


They are denied at least three-and-a- 
half of the Four Freedoms. 

To be sure, there are also dissimi- 
larities between the two brands of 
communism. For one thing, the 
Tito dictatorship has not had time to 
solidify to the same extent as Stalin’s. 
It therefore gives the impression of 
being less harsh—a sort of police 
state where the police wear white 
gloves. 

Then again, the Yugoslav people 
are still more openly tough than the 
Russians. There is open grumbling 


against conditions, and only the most 
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outspoken are whisked away by the 
secret police, the dreaded UDBA 
(pronounced “Oodbak”’). 

I was told that during the “elec- 
tions” last spring, a peasant woman 
appeared at the polls and loudly pro- 
claimed that she was going to cast 
her vote “against the thieves who 
stole my pig” (meaning the govern- 
ment slate). No one molested her. 

This does not mean that there is 
freedom of expression in Titoland. 
Far from it. There are untold thou- 
sands of government opponents lan- 
guishing in the prisons, and thou- 
sands more have been “liquidated.” 

I asked a top government figure 
how many political prisoners there 
are in Yugoslavia. His cynical re- 
ply was, “The number of prisoners is 
not as high as the people in the West 
say. Each day the number de- 
creases.” | can well believe the last 
part of his answer! 

Basically, there is about as much 
difference between Titoism and Stal- 
inism as between cholera and the 
bubonic plague. The Yugoslav 
people entertain no illusions about 
the true nature of the Tito regime 
and most of them deeply detest it. 
Yet in case of an armed attack by 
the Cominform—Western observers 
believe—Tito can count on the sup- 
port of most of the Yugoslay people. 


BEAR AT THE DOOR 


With the bear at Tito’s door. the 
government has begun to woo the 
peasantry. The drive for collectivi- 
zation has been relaxed. It was vir- 
tually frozen at the 20 per cent figure 
reached earlier this year. 

Collectivization never did sit well 
with the land-loving Yugoslav peas- 
ants. Nowhere did the government 
encounter stiffer opposition than in 
its attempts to collectivize the land. 
The famine that is facing Yugoslavia 
today is predominantly due to the 
unpredented drought. But to some 
extent it is also due to the resistance 
of the peasantry to collectivization. 

How are the workers faring in this 
so-called “workers’ republic’? The 


average wage is under 3,000 dinars a 


month (about $60). Now compare 
that with the prevailing food prices. 
One egg costs 40 cents; a pound of 
tomatoes, $1.50; a pound of sugar, 
$5; a pound of pork, $6. And this 


in an agricultural country. 
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As for clothing, the prices are any- 
where between 10 and 12 times as 
high as in the United States. A pair 
of ordinary-looking shoes were 
priced in a Belgrade shop window at 
$75. Thus, the average person has 
to work for five weeks to earn enough 
money to buy one pair of shoes! 

Last August 13, for the first time 
since the war, the Yugoslav govern- 
ment permitted the inhabitants of a 
Yugoslav border town to cross the 
Italo-Yugoslavy frontier to visit 
friends in the Italian town of Gorizia. 
According to a United Press dis- 
patch, “Twelve persons were slightly 
injured and received first-aid treat- 
ment following the wild rush through 
Italo-Yugoslav road blocks. The 
stores of this border town were open 
until noon and they were taken by 
storm. The visitors from Yugo- 
slavia cleared out all shelves of food, 
drugs, brooms, needles, buttons, 
thread and textiles.” 

During my stay in Yugoslavia this 
summer, I visited collective farms, 
industrial plants, construction proj- 
ects. On one of these projects, the 
building of New Belgrade, I saw 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


CONTINUED 


youngsters, boys and girls, some of 
them not more than 13-14 years old, 
Many of 
them were without shoes. Most of 
them looked weary and undernour- 
ished. 
youth brigades,” I was told. 

On a conducted tour of a collective 
farm, after the usual lengthy briefing 
on the “democratic” nature of the 


doing heavy manual work. 


They were the “volunteer 


enterprise, I asked one of the party 
functionaries what would happen if 
some peasant decided to resign. 
“Oh, he can resign,” I was assur- 
ed. “It says so in the constitution.” 
“Do you yourself know of anyone 
who has ever resigned?” 
“No. But why should 
want to resign?” 
Similarly, I 
union” official about the right of 
“Strike!” he was 


horrified. “Why should workers want 


anyone 


pressed a “trade 


workers to strike. 


to strike in a workers’ country?” 
These answers had a familiar ring. 

I had heard them all before 

15 years before, in Soviet Russia. 


some 


Anti-American propaganda in the 
Yugoslav press has been toned down 
of late. 
ago, Borba’s portrayal of American 


But as recently as a year 


life was no more objective than the 
accounts in the Moscow journals. 
Were the Yugoslav masses taken in 
by that? How do the Yugoslav people 
feel about the United States? Per- 
haps the following episode will give 
you an inkling. 


PROPER PERSPECTIVE 


Early last September a false rumor 
was started in a remote rural area in 
Yugoslavia that the government was 
permitting people to emigrate to the 
United States. More than 1,500 
peasant families—the entire popula- 
tion in that area—began to deluge 
the American Embassy in Belgrade 
with requests for visas. 

Then the police got wind of it. 
And presently letters of recantation 
started to arrive at our Embassy. 
Most of them read, “I have changed 
my mind and have no intention of 
emigrating to the U.S. any more.” 

But there was also one note—un- 
signed—scrawled in pencil on a small 
piece of paper: “I beg to inform you 
that all persons who have registered 
as immigrants to the United States 
are being arrested and imprisoned by 


the UDBA. We appeal to you for 





your urgent assistance, since all of 
the people concerned only intended 
to leave Yugoslavia legally.” 

That’s Titoland. It is important 
not to lose the proper perspective. 
The mere fact that Tito is now in 
Stalin’s “doghouse” does not make 
him a democrat. Tito was and re- 
mains a ruthless despot. His regime 
—QO. John Rogge and other apolo- 
gists notwithstanding—is an_iron- 
bound Communist dictatorship. It’s 
Stalinism without Stalin. And Stalin- 
ism by any name smells the same. 

However, inasmuch as the feud be- 
tween Uncle Joe and his erstwhile 
favorite “nephew.” Josip, serves to 
split and weaken the Communist 
front in the world, it is an important 
gain. Tito is a threat to Stalin in 
his own backyard. If Tito gets away 
with it. other Soviet lands may be 
encouraged to follow suit. 

For these reasons of realpolitik, 
Yugoslavia should not be allowed to 
fall into Cominform hands. But the 
United States should 
make it clear to the people of Yugo- 
slavia that any aid we give them does 
not imply in any way our approval of 


government 


Titotalitarianism. 





READING MATTER 


Until 1929, there were no books at all at the White House. The 
American Pooksellers Association heard about it and prompt!) 
sent off 500 volumes. Two hundred more have been added every 


four years, and the total is now 1500.—News item. 


Tn °29 there was ro need, 


Or time, in fact, for one to read. 
The evenings then were always spent, 
By common man and President, 


In more exciting enterprise, 


Like checking off the latest highs 


Of Steel, AT&T, and blocks 


Of many other splendid stocks, 


CITY’S FINEST 


The new Police Commissioner’s mustache is in the best tradi 
tions of the Department.—Newspaper editorial 


Among the Department's traditions 
One of the very best 


Is the manly mustache with the upsweeping dash 
And the middle that reaches the vest, 


Reminder of days now departed 
And over forever, alas, 

When a clean-shaven lip brought a questioning quip 
And beer was a nickel a glass. 


Or goings out, and late returnings, 


lo blow one’s extra-easy earnings. 


But in the thirties it was nice 


lo have a book, and save the price 


Yes, here is integrity’s symbol 


And courage’s easy-read chart— 
A sign that beneath must be firmly-clenched teeth 


And, lower, an honest heart. 
Oh, barber, be kind to those handles, 


Of entertainment, even eating, 

(Or one to burn, for sake of heating). 
And now a book would seem to be— 

For Presidents especially— 

A useful thing, all cozy curled with, 

To flee the plaintive, parlous world with. 


Let them curve in their elegant course. 
May it take but a look to give pause to the crook 
And put back the force in the Force! 


—Richard Armour 
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By Guy Vinatrel 


Thorez Goes to Moscow 


—For his health, the papers say; but the French CP 


remembers what happened to ‘ailing’ George Dimitrotr 


PARIS 
AURICE THOREZ, the long-ailing 
I ctehuin of the French Com- 
munist party, is off to Moscow. On 
Armistice Day, a Russian C-47 plane 
whisked the semi-paralyzed Thorez 
away from Orly Airport. According 
to the French doctors who treated 
him, Thorez will enter a “rest home” 
in the Soviet Union that specializes in 
the “re-educa- 
tion” of para- 
lyzed limbs. 
Thorez was ac- 
companied by 
his wife, Com- 
munist deputy 
Jeannette Ver- 
meersch, and, 
in a surprise 
development, 
by Auguste Le 
Coeur, who is 
generally con- 
sidered No. 3 Maurice THorez—The 
maninthe French recall Dimitrov. 
French Com- 
munist party. Le Coeur, according to 
reports, is going to the special sub- 
urban Moscow Clinic reserved for top 
Cominform dignitaries. 

With drastic shifts in Communist 
leadership here in France, and the 
uncomfortable memory of Italian CP 
chief Palmiro Togliatti’s recent auto- 
mobile “accident,” French observers 
cannot help recalling the visit to Mos- 
cow of George Dimitrov, the Bulgar- 
Guy VINATREL, a French trade-union 
leader and journalist, is the author 
of The Soviet Concentration Camps. 
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ian Communist leader. Dimitrov, who 
had planned a Balkan Communist 
federation with Marshal Tito, was al- 
so transferred to Moscow for his 
health. He was given a sumptuous 
funeral, personally attended by Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin. 

That Thorez may be a victim of a 
new shift in Cominform policy seems 
to have been indicated by the trend 
within the French CP since its last 
party Congress at Gennevilliers. At 
that congress, the moderates—Fajon. 
Casanova, Lecoeur, et al—seemed to 
have scored a victory over such 
“hard” leaders as Andre Marty. 


TACTICAL DIFFERENCE 


While both wings stand for the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and all it 
implies, there is a difference between 
them in their approach to tactics. 
The “soft” group places great stress 
on taking advantage of parliamentary 
situations, and hopes to come to pow- 
er through a Popular Front (the 
Czechoslovakian method). The Marty 
group has little interest in winning 
the masses or in what it terms 
“parliamentary cretinism.” 

Thorez, along with secretary-gen- 
eral Jacque Duclos, has tried to stand 
between these two groups, but both 
have leaned more toward the “soft” 
position. Nevertheless, neither were 
active in the shifts which followed 
last May’s party congress and which 
seemed to presage a “soft” victory. 
At that time, the leadership of the 
Communist-led Confédération Gén- 
érale du Travail (CGT) fell to the 


moderates Monmousseau, Benard and 


Barjennet. In L’Humanité, Fajon and 
Magnigne — both “softs”— crowded 
out the “hard” leaders. Les Lettres 
Frangaises, the magazine charged 
with subverting the intelligentsia, was 
entrusted to a “non-Communist,” 
Jean Gaudrey-Rety. There were other 
shifts in the party’s external mechan- 
isms, although the secret inner ap- 
paratus—working closely with the 
Soviet Foreign Office—probably re- 
mained un- 
changed. But 
by mid-sum- 
mer, the 
“hards” had 
regained the 
initiative. As 
the news of 
Korea and At- 
lantic defense 
preparations 
began to 





crowd the 





ee 
headlines, the al HOP 
“hards” began Louts Satmtant—Will 
charging the he fall in new purge? 
moderates 
with incompetence. an over-fondness 
for debate, intellectual confusion. The 
painter Fougeron, who was long fea- 
tured in Les Lettres Francaises, is 
once again doing his “bourgeois” 
painting. The “tough” painter Boris 
Talitsky is now _ illustrating the 
party’s chief publications with his 
“frescoes of combat.” All over, artists 
and writers who were so recently in 


the shade have reappeared. 
PURGE COMING? 


It now appears that the impending 
victory of the “tough” wing will 
usher in a great transformation in 
the French CP. The Marty group has 
been waiting for revenge for a long 
time; it was not treated mercifully 
in the May shifts. With the hard line 
of Moscow plain for all to see, the 
“tough” group will be spurred to new 
and more violent actions. A full- 
scale purge of the French Commu- 
nist party may even be in the offing. 
And its probability will be greatly 
increased if Maurice Thorez does not 
return from Moscow. 








OST MAINLANDERS—that’s what the Hawaiians call 


us—-think of the islanders. if at all, as romantic, 
grass-skirted natives who dance the hula and bask on the 
sands of Waikiki. These clichés are played up by the 
Hawaiian Tourist Bureau and the Matson Line, and bright 
young mainland copywriters prepare appropriate adver- 
tisements about them which are read by millions here. 

\ctually, 85 per cent of the 500,000 islanders. Amer- 
ican citizens stemming from the most varied ethnic back- 
grounds—Occidental and Oriental—live in a diversified 
economy. Tourism is a minor part of this, contributing 
only $50,000,000 drawn annually from the mainland. 
Sugar and pineapple account for $205,500,000; and 
Hawaiian services to the Armed Forces and Federal civ- 
ilian agencies for another $175.000,000. 

Particularly at this time, with the United States so 
deeply concerned with problems in the Orient, Hawaii has 
a fourfold significance for us. First, she is our island 
bastion in the Pacific. Second, she disproves Soviet ac- 
cusations that imperialism and racism are our national 
policy. Third. she dramatizes to the mainland that Amer- 
icans of most diverse backgrounds can live together in 
harmony. And fourth, she demonstrates that 500,000 
Americans, 2.500 miles distant in the Pacific. can suc- 
cessfully work out their destiny democratically. 

President Truman affirmed Hawaii’s indispensability to 
United States defense during the fight for Hawaiian state- 
hood in the last session of Congress. Pear! Harber. our 
largest naval base, was effectively used in World War II, 
and during the Korean war Hawaii has amply proven her 
value as an airlift transfer point. Hawaii also is head- 
quarters of our trusteeship of the Pacific islands. 


Epwarp L. Bernays, U.S. Publicist Number 1, studied 
island conditions first-hand as visiting professor in Public 
Relations at the University of Hawaii last summer. 





By Edward L. Bernays 


HAWAII-— 
PERFECT 


Hawaii's real and symbolic value as a melting-pot is 
immeasurable. The fact that a majority of Hawaiians is 
of Oriental extraction disproves allegations of racism 
made against us by Communists, and proves that inter- 
group relations here on the mainland could be much 
better. No Jim Crow laws or race riots or lynchings mar 
her democracy. With a high color visibility obtaining 
among the residents, they are nevertheless strongly be- 
hind ethnic equalitarianism. This is more than can be said 
for the mainland, where maladjustment between Negroes 
and whites. Catholics, Protestants and Jews, foreign-born 
and native-born often has popular sanction, sometimes 
expressed in enactment of laws and sometimes in their 
violation. Hawaii shows that the most diversified groups 
can work together and solve their problems successfully. 

Hawaii's health, social welfare, educational and other 
governmental services top those of many states. Twelve 
states contribute less in tax revenue to the federal govern- 
ment than Hawaii. This fine record has been made under 
local guidance, since the Territory elects its own officials, 
except the Governor, Secretary, Territorial Supreme 
Court and Circuit Court judges. who are appointed by the 
President. 

Hawaii's population is larger than that of Delaware. 
Nevada, Vermont or Wyoming. Honolulu, its sizable 
capital, whose population is about half the total, grew 
from 83,000 in 1920 to 179,000 in 1940. It is a port of 
call for 70 ships owned by private lines, six trans-Pacific 
airlines and several inter-island lines. 

Hawaii has reached many of her goals. She has at- 
tained political self-sufficiency. with high standards of 
democratic living and economic self-containment. She 
clearly deserves statehood. Despite these accomplishments, 
however, some gaps still need to be bridged. 

Polynesian tribes from the South Seas settled in the 
volcanic Hawaiian Islands centuries before Captain Cook 
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A fine democracy in many respects, 
Hawaii today is suffering from an overdose 


of its 'Big Five's’ white supremacy 


THE ALMOST 
STATE? 


discovered them in 1778. Hawaii’s delightful climate and 


scenery, and her geographic position athwart Pacific 
trade lanes, made her a magnetic haven for wintering 
whalers in the early 19th century. The Chinese sandal- 
wood trade, and later, sugar and pineapple culture. 
brought further development. 

Congregational missionaries migrated from New Eng- 
land to the islands in 1820 and converted the Polynesians 
to Christianity. From 1820 to 1898, with the aid of mis- 
sionaries, and of natives and white settlers who came to 
the islands from America and Europe, the royal house of 
Hawaii maintained an independent kingdom. Meanwhile, 
the French, the Russians and the English intrigued to take 
over this oceanic prize. In the end, American domination, 
motivated by economic forces and our national interest, 
prevailed, and tue islands were annexed by the United 
States in 1898. In 1900, they became a Territory. 

The mid-19th century speeded up Hawaii’s agricultural 
growth. But the native Polynesians did not want to be- 
come plantation workers. Plantation owners imported 
workers from Portugal, Norway, Italy, Russia, Poland 
In the 1860's, 


Chinese coolie labor was imported to tend the sugar cane. 


and the United States without success. 


This was followed by successive waves of Koreans, Jap- 
anese, Puerto Ricans and Filipinos. 

The second generation of immigrants 
Occidental—accepted American ideals and deserted the 
plantations for the villages and cities, where they sought 


Oriental and 


education, became tradesmen and professionals. Planta- 
tion owners, desperate for labor, scoured the world for 
new labor. 

This continual search for labor is the reason why 
Hawaii is a melting-pot. Acculturization of first, second 
and third generation Americans went on at an astonish- 
ing rate. The U.S.-descended white plantation owners in 
control of the island economy remained plantation-mind- 
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ed and feudal. In the two-class system of owner-and-work- 
er, the white planters lived like colonial masters, asserting 
their white supremacy in major and minor ways. The fac- 
toring system centralized this process of social, economic 
and political dominion. A few companies controlled much 
land; a handful of them represented the plantation owner 
in every transaction; and the workers were exploited eco- 
nomically, socially and politically. 

The group in social control of Hawaii today stems 
from these origins. It is known loosely as the “Big Five,” 
although actually it covers more than five organizations. 
Some eighty white corporation directors practically dom- 
inate the socio-economic life of the islands, and, until re- 
cently, political life, too. Whites arriving from the main- 
land are a liberalizing influence, but pressure is exerted 
on them by resident white families to “confine their more 
intimate social life to haoles [whites]. Local top-drawer 
haoles are accessible only to mainland visitors with 
good introductions. The system of land tenure clinches 
the hold of these haoles, for much of the land is trusteed 
and rented on lease-holds. A land-hungry population feels 
frustrated. 

The New Deal and the National Labor Relations Board 
brought the Big Five under social control. No longer were 
they absolute. Pearl Harbor further limited the power of 
the Big Five. Martial law established on the islands by 
the military forces was !ater declared unconstitutional, 
but at the behest of the Big Five the military froze wages 
and workers in their jobs and sat on the economic lid 
during the war. 

Hawaii's workers felt exploited and disillusioned after 
the war. Their trade unions prior to Pearl Harbor were 
weak. The Communists took advantage of the situation 
by exploiting legitimate grievances and trying to create 
the impression that labor and Communism were synony- 
mous. Myopic employers encouraged and exaggerated 
this identification in the public mind. But the crippling 
strikes we heard so much about on the mainland had 


their roots in actual conditions. 
"AWAKENED FOREIGNERS' 


The inhabitants of Hawaii have long ceased to believe 
that all white men are gods. The public schools, of course, 
have emphasized American ideals to a whole generation. 
With this growing democratic consciousness, the new gen- 
eration of Americans of Oriental background threw off 
the political yoke of the Big Five. 

Absorption of foreign Occidentals is accepted on the 
mainland. But the problem in Hawaii is superficially diff- 
erent because Oriental faces are different. Among Ameri- 
cans of Caucasian, Japanese, part-Hawaiian, Filipino, 
Chinese, Hawaiian, Puerto Rican and Korean ethnic back- 
grounds, 28 per cent of the marriages are out-marriages. 

The relationship between Americans of Caucasian 
background and Americans of Oriental origin deteriorat- 
ed despite the extraordinary wartime record of regiments 
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made up of Americans of Japanese background. The 
whites in power resented the new Americanism of the 
“awakened foreigners.” 

All this is not visible to the naked eye of the tourist. He 
sees all sorts of Americans with different kinds of faces 
and assumes they are in complete harmony with one an- 
other. But we found crippling maladjustments in Hawaii 
that need to be eliminated. And they can be eliminated, 
for the great majority of Hawaiians are people of good 
will and profoundly patriotic. 

In 1947, several businessmen’s organizations, including 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Hawaiian Employers Council, ex- 
panded their public relations eflort to cope with the 
situation. Unfortunately, their emphasis was placed main- 
ly on words instead of on the realities behind the situa- 
tion. The Hawaiian Economic Foundation, with far-sight- 
ed Claude Jagger as president, was formed at this time 
and helped matters somewhat. 

Such disharmony as exists can be blamed for the most 
part on the little group of myopic men who constitute an 
expanded Big Five, who are out-moded and out-dated in 
their attitudes and policies, and who are still trying to run 
the islands. Among them are businessmen, bankers, some 
educators and professional men. They try to maintain so- 
cial and economic control in spite of their small number 
and against the wishes of the great majority. They have 
power, but they respond to public opinion only when it is 


expressed vigorously in social or political action. 
RUMORS—'WEAPON OF HOSTILITY’ 


An analysis of rumors which | uncovered in talking 
with 962 people led me to this conclusion. Research at 
Harvard and other universities has proved conclusively 
that the spread of rumors indicates either economic or 
psychological insecurity. Aggression expressed through 
gossip or rumors is a common weapon of hostility agaifist 
a group or individual. Rumors in Hawaii fall into two 
categories: (1) ethnic rumors that deal with relation- 
ships between Caucasian and other ethnic groups, and 
(2) economic rumors that play up the middleman, and 
the man in the street, as victims of the Interests, the Big 
Five, Big Business. The rumors point out that big business 
is trying to tighten its control, is causing unemployment, 
is increasing prices, and is using bank credit and shipping 
as its means of control. 

Rumors cannot be laughed off, because they reveal 
human relations. Attitudes toward one’s fellow-man, one’s 
job, and one’s community as expressed in such rumors 
can make or halt progress. 

Here are rumors about ethnic groups that we picked up 
from Caucasians: “Japanese are clean, maintain group 
solidarity, do not think but have a good memory.” 
“Chinese are cunning, are good businessmen.” “Filipinos 
are emotional.” “Hawaiians are happy-go-lucky.” “Kor- 
eans are hot tempered.” 








Hawaiians of Oriental background give the other side 
of the picture; they deplore: 

1. Segregation of families of Oriental background in 
certain residential districts. ‘inis leads to bad feel- 
ing among the victims of this discrimination and 
provides an opportunity for agitators. 

2. Segregating homes of white supervisors. This pre 
vents groups from learning about one another and 
creates hard feeling. 

3. Separate Chambers of Commerce along ethnic 
lines. This leads to strong blocs in business that 
weaken its unity. 

4. The educational trend to private schools and away 





EDUCATIONAL SEGREGATION: A MENACE 


from public schools. This eliminates the impact of 
the public school as the common meeting ground 
for future generations. 

The practice of chain stores and bank branches of 
selecting personnel to conform with lecal ethnic 


wn 


population groups. This hurts rather than helps 
business in the long run. 
6. The practice of some sales organizations, such as 
insurance companies, of selecting sales teams in 
ethnic groups to compete with others who concen- 
trate sales efforts on those groups. This should be 
discouraged. The practice of selecting contact men 
for ethnic reasons, to parley with certain groups 
(whatever may be the immediate requirement of 
the situation), does not lead to long-time adjust- 
ment. This accentuates differences instead of sim- 
ilarities. 
Americans of Oriental background are often paid 
less than haoles for the same job. The fact that 
some Oriental firms practice discrimination, too, is 
no justification for this. 
8. There is antagonism against the practice of asking 


= 
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for racial extraction and father’s job on employe 
record cards. Rightly or wrongly, many do not 
want to put down that their father was a plantation 
worker. 

9. Some firms hire haoles on the basis of friendship, 
family relationship or social prestige; or because 
haoles don’t like to be subordinated to non-haoles. 
This is a common complaint. 

10. Employment want ads specifying certain ethnic 
groups cause antagonism. 


11. Constant accusation that non-haoles have limited 
opportunity in big business firms; that executives 
are brought in from mainland universities, passing 
over students from the University of Hawaii. 

12. Social discrimination is bitterly resented. Corpora- 


tion directorships are held by the men who are also 
key men socially. The leading clubs—the Oahu, 
Outrigger and the Pacific—bar membership to 
Americans of Oriental background. 

13. The University maintains certain customs irksome 


to members of certain ethnic groups. Students are 
required to specify race on matriculation. Amer- 
icans of Oriental background say it is difficult to 
attain positions of importance, pointing out that 
among numerous Deans none is of Oriental back- 
ground despite the fact that the University is tax- 
supported. The University might well assume lead- 
ership in educating and broadening the viewpoint 
of our citizens on these matters. Another leading 
educational institution, the Punahou School, has 
a small, rigid quota for Americans of Oriental 
background. 
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Another source of friction is the practice among 


some University societies of restricting member- 
ship either entirely or almost entirely to certain 
ethnic groups. A parallel feeling of humiliation is 
caused by the registration of racial extraction on 
cards for certain courses. 

These specific charges of un-American discrimination 
represent a few of the reactions expressed in talks with 
nearly 1,000 people, ranging from top employers to taxi- 
drivers. They reveal a good deal of frustration, and frus- 
tration might conceivably lead to aggression. There are, 
of course, other equally involved intragroup relations that 
need adjustment. There are imperfect relations between 
Americans of Japanese and those of Okinawan _back- 
ground; between Americans of Japanese and of Korean 
origin; between Americans of Hakka Chinese and of 
Pun-ti origins. 

Ethnic prejudices have curious manifes‘ations in 
Hawaii. An example is the inconsistent and erratic policy 
of taking so-called “racial” statistics. 

Many institutions have their own pet method of classi- 
fication, and in most of them one finds duplications and 
omissions that vitiate their findings. The Territorial Bu- 
reau of Statistics uses a ninefold classification which 
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breaks down the inhabitants into Hawaiian, part- 
Hawaiian, Puerto Rican, Caucasian, Chinese, Japanese; 
Korean, Filipino and All Others. But the Department of 
Public Instruction and the Police Department use a differ- 
ent classification: Hawaiian, part-Hawaiian, Puerto Rican, 
Spanish, Other Caucasian, Chinese, Japanese, Korean. 
Filipino and All Others. Various institutions reporting to 
the Territorial Department of Institutions have still other 
types of classification. So has the Oahu Prison. The An- 
nual Report of the Department of Public Welfare uses no 
racial breakdown. 

This shows how little the statistics are actually worth. 
Only one kind of mixture is classified in the Territorial 
Bureau of Health Statistics—part-Hawaiian. Only Cauca- 
sians and Hawaiians are classified for purity. For mixed 
blood there are separate and conflicting classifications 
within the categories. This unscientific hocus-pocus is 


still indulged in for “scientific” reasons. 

That this nonsense is not necessary has been shown by 
the Portuguese in Hawaii. Formerly they were classified 
separately as “Portuguese.” Persons of Portuguese an- 
cestry protested, and, as a result, the 1940 census dropped 
that category. Since then, Portuguese have been classified 


as Caucasians. 


CHANGE OF ATTITUDE NEEDED 


Intellectuals in Hawaii recognize that the term “race” 
arouses resentment; nevertheless, they bow to custom and 
continue to use it. But the democratic society of Hawaii 
need not perpetuate this perverse concept. A scientific 
solution was recently proposed by UNESCO, which urged 
that the term “ethnic background” replace the term 
“race.” Terms like “ancestry” or “ancestral group” would 
also be clear without arousing resentment. The term 
“race” is used loosely and unscientifically to define nati- 
onality, geographic, cultural and religious origins. 

Some argue that the problems I have touched upon 
here are delicate and complex, and that progress in solv- 
ing them must be gradual. “Don’t force the issue,” they 
say, “look at the advances already made.” But speed is 
necessary because Communist agitators are neither grad- 
ual nor quiet, and because it is important that Hawaii 
continue to disprove to the Far East the Russian and 
Communist charge that our national policy is one of im- 
perialism and racism. 

Improvement in intergroup relations is all the more 
important because today the situation in Hawaii is so ex- 
cellent on the whole. Nothing I have said here is intended 
to give the impression that cataclysmic reform is needed 
in the islands. On the contrary, Hawaii is possibly as 
nearly democratic as any community in the world. Hawaii 
comes close to meeting the four goals projected above. 

For Hawaii to meet these goals fully, it would need 
only a very slight change of attitude on the part of a very 
small number of people toward the residual problems 
discussed here. 






By David J. Dallin 


WHY 


RED CHINA 
INTERVENED 


The Chinese Communists’ role in the Korean war 


was decided upon last February—in Moscow 


OMMUNIST CHINA'S intervention 
C in the Korean war is now a fact. 
Contrary to prevailing opinion, how- 
ever, the decision to intervene was 
not made in recent weeks as Amer- 
ican forces approached the border 
of Manchuria. It would be the gravest 
folly for the United States to base 
its policy on this assumption. 

The long-range plans for the con- 
quest of Korea were actually laid as 
long ago as January and February. 
1950. In mid-December, immediately 
after the creation of the Peking gov- 
ernment, Mao Tse-tung arrived in 
Moscow accompanied by a large re- 
tinue and was shortly joined by his 
The Moscow 


negotiations. which lasted for two 


premier, Chou En-lai. 


months, resulted in one public treaty 
(a Sino-Soviet alliance ostensibly 
directed against any revival of Jap- 
anese aggression) and a number of 
secret agreements. 

The essentially aggressive char- 
acter of the Moscow-Peking combi- 
nation was apparent from the fact 
that the Russians were granted con- 
tinued use of Chinese military bases 
for another three years. The clear 


implication was that. at the end of 
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that time. Japan would no longer 
constitute a menace to China. Pre- 
sumably, either the Japanese Com- 
munist party would emulate its con- 
tinental Asian brethren and_ take 
Japan into the Soviet camp: or mili- 
tary means would have to be applied 
by the Moscow-Peking axis—or a 
combination of both would be re- 
quired. At all events, the Communist 
victory in China was obviously re- 
garded not as a decisive event in it- 
self, but rather as an interim stage 
in a vast campaign which can end 
only when Japan is forced to join 
the Asian Cominform. 

The first step in the achievement 
of this goal was the projected con- 
quest of South Korea. By a logical 
division of assignments, Moscow was 
to supply the necessary arms and 
other equipment, while Peking fur- 
nished battle-hardened Korean vet- 
erans of the Chinese civil war. 

A complicating factor, however. 
was the possible American reaction. 
The most likely eventuality appeared 
to be that Washington would adopt 
a hands-off policy: in that case, the 
Korean Communist army would be 
opponents and 


able to crush its 





occupy the entire peninsula without 
outside help. On the other hand, to 
guard against a possible American 


decision to resist the attack, it was 
necessary to hold 1,000,000 Chinese 
troops in Manchuria in readiness to 
be thrown into the breach. 

The Moscow conference ended in 
the middle of February: early in 
March, the first Korean contingents 
started to cross into North Korea 
from Manchuria. A number of pris- 
oners taken by the United Nations 
forces have confirmed this significant 
time-relation. 
that the invasion of South Korea was 


Others have reported 


originally slated for the last week 
in April, but had to be postponed for 
two months, 

The postponement of the attack | 
until June 25 and most of the diffi- 
culties encountered by the Korean 
and Chinese Communists in the fight- 
ing so far are attributable to one 
characteristic aspect of the Far 
Eastern war: the fact that the troops 
of both Mao and Korean puppet lead- 
er Kim Il-sung must be equipped up 
to 90 per cent by the U.S.S.R. This 
contrasts sharply with the situation 
of the Eastern European satellites, 
which are able to supply much of 
their own military matériel and one 
of which, Czechoslovakia, is even 
superior to the Soviet Union in in- 
dustrial power. 

Although a few arms plants have 
been hastily erected in Manchuria 
and Korea, almost everything from 
bayonets and revolvers to machine- 
guns and tanks has had to be supplied 
by the senior partner in Moscow. Be- 
fore the armies could be set in mo- 
tion, huge stockpiles had to be 
amassed from supplies shipped either 
by way of the overloaded trans- 
Siberian railroad or by the sea route 
from Odessa and Leningrad all the 
way around the Asian continent to 
(The in- 
dustry of the Soviet Far East is able 


Vladivostok and Dairen. 


to supply very little.) To make mat- 
ters worse, with the Far East rapidly 
developing into the pivotal area of 
world politics, considerable quanti- 
ties of supplies had to be diverted to 
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the Soviet forces in that region, so 
that they could be prepared for any 
eventuality. As a result, the prelim- 
inary phase of the conquest of Korea 
proved far more difficult and _pro- 
tracted than anticipated. 

Once the drive was launched on 
June 25, the assumption that Amer- 
ica would not weigh decisively in the 
balance seemed on the way to real- 
ization. Although U.S. 
ordered into the battle, they were ap- 
parently too little and too late to 


troops were 


me 
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check the invaders and the North 
Koreans appeared well able to finish 
the job without Chinese aid. 

But then, after two and a half 
months of retreat and defeat, the UN 
forces staged the landing at Inchon 
and the re-occupation of Seoul. This 
bold stroke resulted in the destruc- 
tion of 80 per cent of the Korean 
Communist army and the rapid over- 
running of most of North Korea. The 
Chinese Communists were now faced 
with the alternatives of either fight- 
ing on alone or remaining on the 
sidelines. 

A new appraisal of the situation 
was necessary. Early in October, Mos- 
cow decided against moving for a 
peaceful solution. The first indication 
that the war was to continue came 
on October 12, with the publication 
in large print in Moscow newspapers 
of an exchange of messages between 
Stalin and Kim Il-sung. Kim ex- 
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pressed the gratitude of the “Korean 
people” for Soviet help. to which 
Stalin replied: “I wish the Korean 
people, which is heroically defending 
the independence of its country, a 
successful completion of its protract- 
ed struggle for a united, independent. 
democratic Korea.” The Soviet dic- 
tator would never have jeopardized 
his personal prestige by sending con- 
gratulations to a doomed satellite 
regime. His telegram clearly signified 
that new forces were to be thrown 


ters the war directly the Chinese will 
be badly beaten. 

This is the real meaning of the 
confusion that has reigned in the 
Korean war theater since the first 
engagements between Chinese and 
United Nations troops. If Stalin does 
not intervene directly and in force, 
the Chinese are doomed to defeat, 
whether they commit 100,000 troops 
or 500,000. The United States will 
sizable 


have the support of a 


Chinese Nationalist army from For- 


if 


‘ 
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Watching, left to right, are Chou En-lai (Chinese Foreign 


Minister), A. I. Mikoyan, N. S. Khrushchev, K. E. Voroshiliov, Vyacheslav Molotov, Joseph Stalin, Mao Tse-tung, B. F. Podtserob, N. T. 
Fedorenko, Wan Chai-hsiang (of Chinese Politburo), Georgi M. Malenkov, Ch’en Bo-da (Chinese theoretician), and Lavrenti P. Beria. 





into the Korean conflict. 

The very next day, Kim promised 
the Korean people that “decisive 
blows will be dealt the enemy” and 
“the armed interventionists as well 
as their servants will be destroyed on 
our soil.” He called on the people and 
army “to defend to the last every 
inch of our soil.” 

Within another fortnight. consid- 
erable Chinese Communist forces 
were across the border and taking 
part in the fighting. Despite some in- 
itial successes, however, the position 
of these Chinese troops is essentially 
a precarious one. With the Korean 
army nearly gone, Chinese cities wide 
open to aerial bombardment, and 
arms and equipment still arriving at 
a slow rate, China has no chance of 
winning a war against the United 
States in Korea. The dilemma that 
faces the Kremlin is therefore quite 
simple: unless the Soviet Union en- 
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mosa as well as the other UN forces; 
American aviation will continue to 
control the skies, and UN ground 
forces will have the advantage of 
superior arms. 
Although they may 
losses on our armies, the defeat of 


inflict heavy 


the Chinese Communists will be an 
even greater disaster for the Commu- 
nist cause than the North Korean 
debacle. It will shatter the Stalin-Mao 
alliance and imperil the key Sino- 
Soviet stronghold of Manchuria. 
Furthermore, the conquest of Japan, 
the Number | objective of Commu- 
nist policy in the Orient at the pres- 
ent time, will recede into the realm 
of idle fancy. 

This situation can be retrieved 
only by Russian entry into the Far 
Eastern war as a full-fledged partici- 
pant. And that would mean World 
War III. 


(First of two articles) 





By Konrad Kellen 





PROPAGANDA 


and the Foundations of Terror 


T HE COLD WAR is something new in history. It aims at 
defeating—without the force of arms—an oligarchy 
which maintains its power through the Siamese twins of 
terror and propaganda. The cold war is based on the con- 
viction that Stalin’s regime is destructive: on the fact 
that most people under Kremlin rule don’t like it; and 
on the assumption that these people can do something 
about terminating that rule. Soviet propaganda makes 
every effort to make Soviet subjects misjudge the real sit- 
uation at home and in the world at large. These are the 
three Big Facts of the present world struggle: 

1. The free world is determined to see Stalin’s power 
destroyed. None of its diplomats has said so thus far in 
so many words, but they have said, again and again, that 
the free world’s purpose is to maintain its freedom and 
independence. This aim can only be achieved by thwart- 
ing a regime which must either achieve world domination 
or disintegrate. Like all wars, the cold war cannot be won 
unless the enemy is defeated. Thus the de facto policy of 
the free world is to defeat the Kremlin regime and liber- 
ate the captive peoples, including the Russians. 

2. The free world is committed to reach its objective 
by cold war, except where it is attacked. This means the 


free world will not wage a preventive war; and thus, in 
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the narrow military sphere, the policy of containment re- 
mains in force. 

3. Therefore, the success or failure of the cold war 
depends largely on whether the natural, de facto alliance 
between the free peoples and the captive peoples against 
their common enemy can be made into an effective work- 
ing alliance. So far, the actual and potential forces of 
resistance have not been channeled into actions that 
would corrode the Stalin machine and finally destroy it. 

The aim of effective psychological warfare against the 
Kremlin rulers would be to broaden and activate anti- 
Stalin feeling in Russia and the satellite states to the point 
where it will lead to effective action. 

Most people in a totalitarian state are torn by a con- 
flict between inchoate but widespread anti-totalitarian ten- 
dencies and what we (in our relative safety) would call 
“opportunism.” The people in the Soviet orbit do not like 
the Kremlin and its way, but they are not yet functionally 
effective allies of the free world. A primary reason for 
their ineffectiveness is their belief that they are con- 
demned to ineffectiveness. They have little hope—in the 
face of the police state—that their own capabilities can 
still influence their own future and fortunes. In other 
words, they may want individual freedom of action, but 
(and here they share the attitude of an almost similar 
number of people in the free world) they no longer con- 
sider it possible. On this weakness of contemporary man, 
all totalitarian propaganda concentrates its main efforts. 
Even terror, the central feature of all totalitarian regimes, 
is largely propaganda in this direction. 

If it were true that the Kremlin rules hundreds of 
millions with machine guns alone, the free world could 
forget all about propaganda to the Soviet orbit. In re- 
ality, however, terror and totalitarian propaganda are 
inextricably interwoven. Soviet propaganda constantly 
insinuates that the Stalin regime cannot be successfully 
opposed, either from within or without; that its enemies 
are weak, disunited, or animated by evil intentions; that 
one can come to terms with it; that there is no alternative. 

But while terror is a vicious reality, it depends on the 
minds of those who operate it and of those against whom 
it is directed. (Needless to say, those who operate it are 
also subject to it.) From Beria down to the smallest in- 
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former in a Polish village, millions of people—in fact all 
Communist activists—feed the machine. The continued 
use of terror depends on their continued belief that what 
they do is right or necessary or useful for them. It 
further depends for its continued existence on the fear 
of the people subjected to it. The foundation of terror is 
propaganda. For while the arrest of one man paralyzes 
one man, the story of his arrest paralyzes millions. Soviet 
propaganda does not only try to convince its subjects that 
Politburo rule is desirable; it also tries to convince them 





EISENHOWER AND ZHUKOV in 1945—Can “the natural, de facto 


alliance between the free peoples and the captive peoples against 
their common enemy be made into an effective working alliance?” 


that it is inevitable. By making their peoples misjudge 
their true situation, totalitarian regimes intensify hope- 
lessness, until this attitude of hopelessness itself becomes 
an actual factor in the situation. If everybody is hopeless, 
the situation itself actually becomes hopeless. While terror 
generates hopelessness, hopelessness and its brother, fear, 
in turn, make terror possible. This is the vicious circle 
which our psychological warfare must try to break. It can 
break it only by removing some of the delusions which 
make both hopelessness and terror possible. 

The dictators seem to be more aware of the actual limi- 
tations of their power than their enemies are. Rauschning 
once asked Hitler to help him enforce a certain measure 
in Danzig because “everybody was against it.” Hitler 
told Rauschning that he was a victim of the Western mis- 
conception that dictators could operate in a vacuum, and 
suggested that he make better use of propaganda. 

Stalin, of course, knows better than any man that wea- 
pons alone cannot keep him in power. Why else would his 
apparatus produce such a gigantic volume of propaganda 
words and actions for internal consumption (even to the 
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re-writing of the past)? Why else would he try so des- 
perately to isolate the Russians from outside contacts? 

Obviously, wherever dictators are dependent on propa- 
ganda, they are also vulnerable to propaganda. What 
kind of propaganda? 

Of all the basic human needs the Soviet regime vio- 
lates, it tramples most thoroughly and consistently on the 
need for a reasonable measure of personal security. 
Whether he fully realizes it or not, the individual under 
Stalinism suffers his greatest frustration in the realm of 
that personal security; no one in a totalitarian state is 
secure so long as the regime prevails. The problem of the 
individual under Stalinism is not how to preserve secur- 
ity, but how to obtain it. Whether he is a Communist 
or not, he is like a man on a raft in the open sea: he 
cannot survive by improving the raft or by ignoring his 
situation, but only by getting off the raft and out of the 
sea. 

Both the terrorist and those who are cowed by the 
terror have the common delusion that some kind of 
security is possible under the present Soviet regime. That 
regime is neither willing nor able to provide security for 
anybody. Moreover, it prepares for war and thus creates 
all the additional insecurity resulting from war. 

The average non-Communist labors under the delusion 
that he can find safety by not antagonizing his enemies. 
But the individual living under the terrorist regime en- 
joys no personal safety, no matter what he does. While 
open rebellion would be fatal, compliance buys no more 
than a very tenuous and transitory security. 

There are other delusions on which the terror rests: 

1. The non-Communist is led to believe he is virtually 
alone. All propaganda points to it. Because of the dangers 
connected with expressing adverse opinions, there is 
very little evidence that he has friends. If we can convey 
to him that the real distribution of sympathies in his 
apartment building, his factory, his country and the 
world at large is far different from what it appears to be 
and from what the Soviet claims, his hopes—and Soviet 
fears—may increase. And such emotions cannot fail to 
have a corrosive effect on the terror. 

2. The non-Communist is led to believe that the indi- 
vidual, even if he gets away with small anti-Soviet activi- 
ties, still remains ineffective. But as long as large-scale, 
organized resistance is not feasible, there is no other 
way. And if the millions who dislike the regime frustrate 
it to the small extent they are capable of, other possi- 
bilities of stronger and faster action would arise. 

3. The terror also rests on the ability to make a per- 
son believe that the regime, even if it does not last, will 
last long enough to crush his own individual aspirations. 
The time element is one of the most important factors in 
psychological warfare. Obviously, propaganda cannot de- 
vise a time schedule of rebellion. But it can counteract 
some of the Soviet methods of suggesting that the system 
is durable. Take the five-year plans, for example. Our 
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propaganda should not question so much their economic 
validity, as whether the Soviet regime has enough time 
left to carry them out. 

4. The terror depends on the fact that even the regime’s 
opponents do not fully realize how destructive the regime 
actually is, and that it can only grow more destructive. 
Just as many people cannot believe that the Big Lie is 
really nothing but a lie. many people cannot believe that 
the Big Crime of totalitarianism is nothing but a crime, 
and therefore necessitates resistance, no matter what the 
cost. Many people in Germany and Western Europe do 
not know to this day how destructive Nazism really was; 
partly because it transcends their imagination, partly be- 
cause totalitarian regimes confuse pepole by making var- 
ious constructive efforts within the over-all destructive 
effort. If the depravity of the regime could be made 
fully and widely known—and it is very difficult to convey 
the full truth in this respect—the volume of antipathy 
would rise to a point where terror might lost some of 
its hold. 

5. Finally, terror rests on the delusion that its machine 
fulfills roughly the functions of the police in a constitu- 
tional state. This misconception leads to the conclusion 
that increased activity against the state will accelerate 
the terror machine, and that decreased activity will slow 
it down. But the police of a constitutional state is a de- 
fensive machine which remains inactive as long as no 
crime is committed. Terror, on the other hand, is an 
offensive weapon which gathers more real momentum in 
the absence. than in the face, of resistance. It thrives on 
compliance. This is the very nature of a bully. 


COMMUNISTS ISOLATED 


As for the Communist activist, he has only enemies: 
his own people. the people of the free world, and the 
self-devouring Soviet machine which constantly purges 
its own ranks. We have enough material at our dis- 
posal to make that point quite clear to him and to frighten 
him at least into partial inactivity. 

On the other hand, unless he is among the relatively 
few outstanding criminals, the end of the Stalin regime 
will not be his end, as he is made to believe. Even its 
continued existence does not by any means guarantee 
his own existence. 

Obviously, if all the citizens of a totalitarian regime 
knew the full truth, terror would “wither away.” This is 
the optimum result which propaganda can never hope 
to reach. But it may well be able to clarify enough minds 
to impair the machine until it becomes inefficient. 

Our propaganda has another large factor on its side, 
namely that the Stalin regime, if able to prevail, will 
probably make war. Nobody favors war, not even the sat- 
ellite Communists (except possibly as a lesser evil). If we 
can make our audience aware of the fact that Stalin and 
war are identical, the Soviet regime may well run into 
serious difficulties. 


Of course, what oppressed people are most interested 
in is the future. Thus they are most interested in the 
capabilities and intentions of their friends and enemies 
at home and abroad, because their own future depends on 
this to a large measure. Future possibilities determine 
more than anything else people’s behavior, and it is be- 
havior Which all propaganda seeks to influence ultimately. 
Thus, all our propaganda must have some bearing on the 
future if it is to be effective. (This does not mean that 
propaganda should confine itself to visualizing the future. 
Rather, it should deal with those aspects of the present 
which suggest future possibilities and which the listener 
has not properly contemplated so far.) 


KOREA OPENED NEW POSSIBILITIES 


As Foy D. Kohler has pointed out, propaganda cannot 
make policy, it can only implement it. For this reason 
alone, propaganda—no matter how cleverly devised— 
could have done little behind the Iron Curtain before 
Korea. It could only say that we don’t like Communism. 
But since Korea, there are new, different possibilities. 
Today, full propagandistic implementation of our policy 
means conveying the key fact that the free peoples will 
no longer be satisfied if the Kremlin merely fails to ex- 
pand. They will not be satisfied any longer with any 
situation which leaves the people inside the Soviet orbit 
under the control of the Stalin regime. 

Soviet propaganda at home has been able to fight for 
many years not only with words, but with actions. Of the 
two, the latter is probably more effective. Somebody may 
not listen to Soviet speeches, but he may be very much 
impressed (or depressed) by a show of strength—new 
buildings, a parade, the promotion of a fellow worker 
who is a good Communist and can now feed his family 
more adequately. Here, as elsewhere, the problem is to 
fight propaganda actions with propaganda words—not 
always an easy task. 

The events in Korea did much to make people behind 
the Iron Curtain reassess their situation and revamp their 
hopes and fears. Korea showed that the free nations 
themselves have reconsidered what constitutes security 
nowadays, and have decided that it is less risky to chal- 
lenge Soviet intrusion than to tolerate it. Naturally, they 
could take collective action, while the people in the Soviet 
orbit cannot at present. 

No one can say authoritatively whether or not cold 
war can lead to victory. Inasmuch as totalitarian regimes, 
regardless of their guns, depend to such a large measure 
on the minds of their subjects, the possibility cannot be 
discounted. Needless to say, the Stalin machine and its 
encroachment on the lives and minds of people is a “big 
thing.” A flood of uncoordinated pinpricks will not 
even pierce the surface. If we hope to defeat Stalin 
without total war, nothing less than a full-scale psycholo- 
gical war against the Kremlin—with an overall strategy 
and coordination—can give even a promise of success. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


ATHANIEL PEFFER, in a recent 
N issue of the New York Times 
Vagazine, describes as follows the at- 
titude of the Asiatic masses: 

“They might in time learn to want 
representation in government as a de- 
sirable luxury, but meanwhile they 
will be won by those who hold out 
the promise of guaranty against 
hunger.” 

Discussing the attitude of Chinese 
intellectuals, he continues: 

“Nearly all of them have recon- 
ciled themselves to Communism on 
the reasoning that political democ- 
racy must come after a durable foun- 
dation is laid to society and that if 
democracy’s privileges must be sac- 
rificed to establish an economic order 
in which hunger is not the ordained 
portion, the price is not too big.” 

With Mr. Peffer’s description of 
the poverty and discontent in Asia, 
of the urgent necessity for social and 
economic reform as a means of halt- 
ing the advance of Communism, 
there can be little serious disagree- 
ment. But the viewpoint which he at- 
tributes to the masses of Asia, that 
Communism is a sure-fire remedy for 
hunger. is a tragic fallacy. 

This fallacy deserves to be ex- 
amined and exposed, because it is 
by no means restricted to Asia. Many 
individuals who would repudiate any 
suggestion of Communist or fellow- 
traveling sympathies have succumbed 
to the 
whatever _ its 


illusion that Communism, 


faults. does provide 
material security. 

How illusory this is may be judged 
from two news items which appeared 
in the same issue of the Times that 
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Communism 
Means Hunger 


published Peffer’s article. One re- 
ported that China, after having been 
conquered by the Communists, was 
experiencing one of the most devas- 
tating famines in its history. The 
second item reported that Yugoslavia, 
where Tito’s breach with Moscow 
has not led to the abandonment of 
such typical Communist agrarian 
policies as harassment of the “kul- 
aks” (more efficient farmers), com- 
pulsory levies on the peasants’ food 


supplies and “speed-up” methods of 
collective farming, was looking to 
America for relief from a prospective 
famine. It may be noted that Yugo- 
slavia, a predominantly agricultural 
country with few large cities to feed. 
regularly produced a food surplus 
before the advent of Tito. 

There could be no more funda- 
mentally absurd idea than the identi- 
fication of Communist dictatorship 
with plenty, of free representative 
institutions with hunger and famine. 
The truth is the exact opposite. There 
has never been a single authenticated 
instance of mass starvation in a coun- 
try enjoying full political and civil 
liberties. 

The experience of China and 
Yugoslavia have already been men- 
tioned. The two greatest famines in 
Russia’s history, measured by the 
number of victims, occurred in 1921- 
22 and 1932-33. under the Soviet re- 
gime. 

Population movement, when it is 
voluntary, is a pretty reliable index 
to where the food supply is better. 
And this movement is always away 
from Communist areas, never toward 
them. Hundreds of thousands of Ger- 


mans have fled from the Soviet zone 
to West Germany, despite the short- 
age of housing and the unemploy- 
ment. There has been no movement 
of remotely similar proportions to 
the Soviet zone, where hunger is so 
well organized that even the farmers 
are short of food. 

In Korea, the stampede of refugees 
was from north to south, not in the 
opposite direction, A local opening of 
the Yugoslav-Italian frontier recently 
set off a rush of thousands of Yugo- 
slavs to buy out the Italian shops. 
No Italians were reported doing any 


window-shopping in Titoland. 


LENINISM BRED STALINISM 


While on the subject of fallacies, 
it may be worthwhile to spike an- 
other, expressed by Isaac Deutscher 
in a recent issue of the Nation: 

“One cannot seriously deny that 
originally Bolshevism appeared as 
the embodiment of the noblest dreams 
and the most advanced ideas cher- 
ished by generations of Europeans.” 

I would deny this very emphati- 
cally. One may recognize that Lenin 
was a higher and more attractive 
type of revolutionary leader than 
Stalin, and that the “Old Bolsheviks” 
of 1920 were, in the main, more 
cultivated and humane 
than the Stalinist 
1950. But the seeds of every evil 
thing that has happened under the 


idealistic. 
bureaucrats of 


Soviet dictatorship may be found in 
such important and _strongly-held 
Leninist dogmas as the principle that 
the end justifies the means and the 
possibility of reaching an ultimate 
goal of freedom and democracy 
through methods of absolute dictator- 
ship. 

If one follows these ideas to their 
logical conclusion, the bloated bellies 
of starving Ukrainian peasant chil- 
dren. the murdered Poles in the 
Katyn Forest, the torture of political 
prisoners, and the systematic “liqui- 
dation” of “counter-revolutionaries” 
in concentration camps are the in- 
evitable result. And these abomina- 
tions have nothing in common with 


“noble dreams and advanced ideas.” 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER 





Wintiam FAULKNER has brought 
together forty-two stories in this vol- 
ume. Thirteen of them had already 
appeared in a book called These 
Thirteen (1931) and twelve in a 
book called Dr. (1934). 


The remaining seventeen. which were 


Vartino 


printed in various magazines from 
1932 to 1948, are now published in 
book form for the first time. With 
two or three minor exceptions, these 
are all the short stories Faulkner 
has written, except for those that 
have been incorporated in The Un- 
vanquished, The Hamlet, Go Down, 
Voses, and Knight's Gambit. 

The finished short story does not 
Faulkner 


though he has often achieved it, but 


seem to interest much 
he obviously likes to work with brief, 
revealing episodes. Even his novels 
are likely to be combinations of such 
episodes. He does not seem to start 
with a theme or a plot or a char 
acter, but with a situation. Often, 
one surmises, he starts with a scene, 
in the most purely visual meaning 
of that word, and works forward or 
back or both. 

Because this is true, Collected 
Stories contains a great deal of the 
eésential Faulkner. It is, however, 
a volume that might easily puzzle 
the unwary reader because of the 
order in which the stories are print- 
has 
chosen a topical arrangement. Most, 
though not quite all, of the Yokna- 
patawpha County stories are placed 
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ed. Faulkner—or his publisher 


in the first three sections: 


ur First Novelist 


The Collected Stories of William Faulkner. 
Random House. 900 pp. $4.75. 


Country,” “The Village,” and “The 
Wilderness.” The section called “The 
Wasteland” contains his stories about 
the first World War, and “Beyond” 
is devoted to stories that are in 
some degree fantastic. “The Middle 
Ground,” in addition to four Yok- 
napatawpha stories that don’t seem 
to belong here, has the tales he has 
written about life in other parts of 
the United States. 

These are interesting and on the 
whole valid groupings, but a chrono- 
logical arrangement would have 
given us a better understanding of 
Faulkner’s development as a writer. 
From the book as it stands, one might 
get the impression that he began by 
creating his Yoknapatawpha legend 
and then experimented, not always 
successfully, with other themes. Ac- 
tually, however, many of the Yokna- 
patawpha stories are relatively re- 
cent, and most—perhaps all—of the 
other stories were written near the 
beginning of his career. 

But even if the stories appeared 
in the order in which they were 
published, we would not have a 
The first 
of these forty-two stories to be pub- 
lished appeared in the Forum Maga- 
zine for April, 1930. (It was “A 
Rose for Emily,” which has probably 
been reprinted in more anthologies 


wholly accurate picture. 


than anything else he has written.) 
By that time he had had five novels 
published, and two others had been 
written and accepted for publication. 
Up to this point, one concludes, he 


Reviewed by Granville Hicks 
Author “The Great Tradition,” “Small Town” 


had had better luck in getting books 
published — “published and _ not 
bought.” as he wrote in the introduc- 
tion to the Modern Library edition 
of Sanctuary—than in selling short 
A few stories did appear 
after “A Rose for 


Emily,” but six of the stories in 


stories. 


in magazines 


These Thirteen had not been pre- 
viously printed. In all probability 
these stories had been written before 
“A Rose for Emily” and rejected by 
the magazines. 

The chances are, indeed, that all 
the stories that appear in the sec- 
tions called “The Wasteland” and 
“Beyond” were written before 1930. 
Together with “Soldiers’ Pay” 
(1926) and “Mosquitoes” (1927), 
they represent early 
search for a theme and a style. With 
Sartoris and The Sound and the 
Fury, both published in 1929, he 


began his exploration of Yoknapa- 


Faulkner’s 


tawpha County, and thereafter he 
stayed within the bounds of the 
county in his books, except for 
Pylon and one half of The Wild 
Palms. In the early thirties, he pub- 
lished a few stories on varied themes. 
but, so far as I can make out, since 
early 1936 he has not published a 
piece of fiction, with the exception 
of The Wild Palms, that was not laid 
in or connected with Yoknapataw- 
pha. 

I cannot be sure, but I think that 
a reader who came to the Collected 
Stories with no previous knowledge 
of Faulkner would feel, just as I do. 
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that the Yoknapatawpha tales are, 
by and large, conspicuously better 
than the others. Not that the other 
stories are all negligible: some seem 
unfortunate, but others are very fine. 
‘“*Pennsylvania Station,” “Golden 
Land,” and “The Brooch,” for in- 
stance, are first-rate stories with an 
unmistakable Faulkner flavor. They 
do not quite compare, however, with 
“A Rose for Emily,” “Barn Burn- 
ing,” “Wash,” “Mountain Victory,” 
and certain other Yoknapatawpha 
stories that are pure, quintessential 
Faulkner. 

Re-reading some of these latter 
stories, one feels that even now, when 
a great deal has appeared on the 
subject of Faulkner’s technique, not 
quite enough recognition has been 
given to the wonderful rightness with 
which his emotional effects are or- 
ganized. Take “Wash,” for instance 
—the story of a poor white, “a gaunt, 
malaria-ridden man with pale, ques- 
tioning eyes,” a man with no pride, 
one would say, and no sense of 
honor, a man who skulked at home 
through all the years of the Civil 
War. Yet Wash, Faulkner lets 
us see, is vicariously both proud and 
honorable; he has placed his pride 
and honor in the hands of Colonel 
Sutpen. And when Sutpen betrays 
Wash by being false to Wash’s idea 
of him, Wash acts. At that point, 
Faulkner can say what he has to 


as 


say in a single sentence, a sentence 
that, after all its implications have 
been seized, leaves one gasping: 
“When Wash rose and advanced once 
more he had in his hands the scythe 
which he had borrowed from Sutpen 
three months ago and which Sutpen 
would never need again.” So the 
story mounts to the mad death of a 
man for whom life has Jost all mean 
ing. 

four years later, in Absalom, Ab- 
salom, Faulkner was to unfold the 
whole history of Colonel Sutpen, but 
right here, in this single tale, one 
is conscious of a background that 
is dense with life. Extraordinary as 
Faulkner’s technique is, it is not mere 


technical excellence that makes the 
CONTINUED OM NEXT PACE 
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CONTINUED 


FAULKNER 


Yoknapatawpha stories so remark- 
able. They are stories about people 
who move in the broad, congested 
stream of life. They belong to a 
community that exists both in space 
and time. And that, I think, is why 
the Yoknapatawpha stories are bet- 
ter than the others: they draw added 
force and meaning from the larger 
entity of which they are parts. One 
felt these qualities even when the 
larger entity existed only in Faulk- 
ner’s mind; one can define them now 
that so much of the Yoknapatawpha 
iegend has come out of Faulkner’s 
mind and on to paper. 

“Legend” is as good a word as 
any for the mass of fiction, novels and 
short stories both, that is concerned 
with Yoknapatawpha County, and 
certainly Faulkner has been brooding 
over the elements of this legend for 
many years. But it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that the legend, in 
some definitive form, had a kind of 
Platonic pre-existence. Evidence to 
the contrary, if any is needed, may 
be found in the fact that the legend, 
as I said a year or so ago in my 
review of Knights Gambit, is con- 
stantly in process of development. 
More and more I am convinced that 
the inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions—there are many of them—are 
not the result of carelessness, but are 
the consequence of conscious revis- 
ion. Faulkner has never regarded 
the legend as fixed; he has made 
whatever changes in it would enable 
him to do more of what he wanted 
to do. 

This raises some interesting ques- 
tions about the relationship between 
fiction and fact. As everyone knows, 
the Jefferson that figures in so many 
novels and stories bears a close re- 
Oxford, Mississippi, 
where Faulkner lives, and Yoknapa- 
tawpha County, in the map he drew 
of it for The Portable Faulkner, not 
only looks like Lafayette County, 
which has Oxford as its county seat, 


semblance to 


but has the same two rivers—the 
Tallahatchie and the Yoknapatawpha. 
Moreover, though we know little 
enough about Faulkner as a person, 
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we do know that the life and es- 
pecially the death of his great-grand- 
father, Colonel William Falkner, are 
reflected in the life and death of one 
of his principal characters, Colonel 
John Sartoris. 

I think it altogether possible that 
most of the people and many of the 
events in the Yoknapatawpha legend 
have parallels and precedents in the 
past and present of Oxford and its 
environs, but I do not for a moment 
believe that fiction and fact can be 
equated. Here again the constant 
revision of the legend is important 
evidence. Faulkner is no more bound 
by fact than he is by his own pre- 
vious conceptions. The legend is be- 
ing wrought by his imagination. 

Faulkner is often referred to as a 
regional writer, and there is no reg- 
ion of the country that lives more 
vividly in fiction than his portion of 
the Deep South. But anyone who 
thinks he is merely a regionalist is 
missing the essence of his work. 
Again and again, in reading the 
Collected 


Faulkner cannot touch Yoknapataw- 


Stories, one feels that 





pha County without saying something 
valid and vital about the human con- 
dition. There is indeed, as one sees 
in this volume, a kind of paradox 
when in his apprentice years he 
strove to deal directly with the mean- 
ing of life and death, as in certain 
of the stories in the sections called 
“The Wasteland” and “Beyond,” he 
was not successful; when, however, 
he turned to the immediate, the local, 
the regional—in short, to Yoknapa- 
tawpha—he achieved, and has in- 
creasingly achieved, something close 
to universality. 

Yet we should not assume that he 
can write only about Yoknapataw- 
pha. For some time, it is reported, 
he has been working on a long and 
in part non-realistic novel about the 
first World War. This is the kind 
of theme he might hav: undertaken 
at the beginning of his career, but 
he could not have made of it then 
what, one feels confident, he can 
make of it now. 
of what he has learned in Yokna- 
patawpha are not limited to a county 


The implications 


or a region or a nation. 





An Engineer Views the Russian People 


Our Ally: The People of Russia. 
By William A. Wood. 
Scribners. 288 pp. $3.00. 


A COMFORTING ANTIDOTE to some 
of the “scholarly” works on Russia is 
this account by an 84-year old engin- 
eer of his twelve years (1930-1942) 
working in Russian factories. Mr. 
Wood, nominally a Republican, has 
little interest in the Leninist-Stalinist 
ideology, the struggles within the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union 
and the Communist International, or 
the various diaper theories of “the 
Russian character.” Instead he 
eschews various “serious” approaches 
to “the Russian problem” and _ pre- 
sents what he saw with his own eyes. 
His account of his experiences in 
such cities as Moscow, Leningrad, 
Irkutsk, Kiev and Kolchugino is 
forthright and, above all, honest. 


Mr. Wood witnessed the Great 
Purges in Moscow, was close to the 
Dalstroi-Kolyma concentration camp 
area, was in on the first three Five- 
Year plans. He speaks Russian well, 
and thus most of his observations are 
extremely valuable (several rather 
strange opinions which don’t jibe 
with them are probably the work of 
Mr. Wood’s_ collaborator, Miss 
Myriam A. Sieve). Mr. Wood found 
the Russians warm, human and rid- 
dled by fear. He found the members 
of the engineering profession to be, 
to a large extent, cynical about their 
regime. He found great numbers of 
Communist were 
fairly outspoken in their distrust of 
the ruling group. While Mr. Wood 
draws no political conclusions, the in- 
telligent reader who knows Stalinism 
will draw many from the book ard 


its title. 


party men who 
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Puerto Rico and Birth Control 


Reviewed by Clarence Senior 
Consultant, Department of Labor, 
Government of Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico’s Economic Future. 


By Harvey S. Perloff. 


University of Chicago. 435 pp. $4.75. 


OUR LARGEST remaining possession 
has just been granted the right to 
take one further step away from its 
old-fashioned colonial status. Politi- 
cally, the island is experimenting 
with new forms of relationships be- 
tween metropolis and colony. It is an 
area in which social invention is 
urgently needed if a large section of 
the world’s peoples are not to be re- 
quired to ruin themselves economic- 
ally under the slogan of freeing them- 
selves politically. 

The intimate relationship between 
politics and economics in the colonial 
knotty 
tackled by a forward-looking local 


sphere and _ the problems 
administration are dealt with in a 
highly competent and _ interesting 
manner by Professor Perloff. The 
raising of levels of living and the 
building of a secure foundation for 
future economic welfare as an indis- 
pensable basis for the final deter- 
mination of the political status of 
the island are the two major objec- 
tives of Puerto Rican planning. The 
main instrumentalities are: the Land 
Authority (to enforce a limitation of 
corporate ownership to 500 acres and 
make land available to the landless 
either in individual plots or in “pro- 
portional profit” farms); the Indus- 
trial Development Company; the 
Agricultural Development Company ; 
the Water 
tion, Transportation authorities; the 
Aqueduct-and-Sewerage service; and 
the Planning, Urbanizing and Zoning 
Board. The crucial sugar industry is 


Resources, Communica- 


now a public utility; educational ex- 
penditures have increased almost ten- 
fold; labor organization has been en- 
couraged. 

Perloff sets forth the background 
services, 


of major industries and 


gives the relevant facts about the pat- 
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terns of employment and wages, and 
deals in seven concise chapters with 
the principles, programs and _ prob- 
lems of planning under the condi- 
tions prevailing on the island. Sev- 
eral popular misconceptions about 
the economy are dispelled. 

The problems being grappled with 
are so largely those of the two-thirds 
of the world living in the under- 
developed areas that the book should 
be “required reading” for all who 
deal with “technical assistance” pro- 
grams. His “essential elements of an 
industrialization program” furnishes 
an indispensable check-list for all 
who discuss these matters. 

One outstanding contribution made 
by the book deserves special mention. 
Perloff doesn’t beat around the bush 
on the population question as do 
so many persons writing on the 
problems of development. He states 
in so many words that “The popula- 
tion problem will have to be tackled 
directly.” Population growth is de- 
scribed as “explosive”; it interferes 
with every aspect of the advancement 
program. In_ this Puerto 
Rico must be looked upon as provid- 


respect, 


ing a forecast of what is likely to hap- 
pen in most parts of the world as 
Western industrial, public health and 
sanitation techniques are introduced 
without the birth control measures 
which the western world has worked 
out over the same period during 
which it worked out the techniques 
Why is it 
that we are willing to export the lat- 
ter but not the former? 


for the control of deaths. 


There are, by and large, two sets of 
vested interests which must be taken 
into account: (1) those imperialists 
who are desirous of maintaining a 
cheap labor supply in the colonies, 
and (2) representatives of ecclesias- 


tical organizations which put the 
membership and power of their group 
before the welfare of the people. 
Local politicians in certain situations 
fight population control because they 
share the same desire for national 
aggrandizement which caused Mus- 
solini, Hitler and Stalin to combat 
contraceptives and birth control in- 
formation. Aiding these vested in- 
terests are a group of intellectuals. 
Some are motivated by what would 
seem to be a rather naive faith in the 
ability of modern technology to solve 
all the problems of the underdevel- 
oped areas—if applied to everything 
but the 
other words, all factors but popula- 


population problem. In 


tion growth are to be controlled: that 
Many 


intellectuals get their negative ap- 


is to be left to laissez faire. 


proach from radical attacks on Mal- 
thus. The whole issue of popula- 
tion control has been colored by the 
fact that Malthus was a political re- 
actionary. However, now is the time 
to re-examine traditional attitudes in 
the light of present facts and not of 
antagonism to Malthus. Puerto Rican 
experience can contribute greatly to 
such a re-examination; Perloff’s two 
chapters, “The Nature of the Popu- 
lation Problem in Puerto Rico” and 
“Problems and Techniques of Popu- 
lation Control” will be invaluable in 


such an undertaking 
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Church, State and School Since 1776 


The American Tradition in Religion and Education. 


By R. Freeman Butts. 
Beacon Press. 230 pp. $3.00. 


THE PRESENT VOLUME continues 
the excellent Beacon Press series in 
the sensitive field of church-state re- 
lations. Unlike its predecessors—‘“the 
Blanshard book” and Joseph Blau’s 
documentary, Cornerstones of Relig- 
tous Freedom in America—Professor 
Butts’ book concentrates on the cru- 
cial area of religion and education. 

In his concurring opinion on the 
McCollum case, Justice Frankfurter 
insisted that “Separation means sep- 
aration, not something less. Jeffer- 
son’s metaphor in describing the re- 
lation State 
speaks of a ‘wall of separation,’ not 


between Church and 
of a fine line easily overstepped.” 
Nevertheless, present arguments for 
“co-operation” between church and 
state contend that the First Amend- 
ment does not apply to the indirect 
aid represented by so-called “auxil- 
iary services” or “fringe benefits” 
such as the use of public funds for 
transportation to parochial schools, 
for free text-books, 
health services. Several states have 


lunches and 


concurred with this opinion to the 
extent of supplying one or another 
of the “auxiliary services” to pa- 
rochial and public schools alike. In 
the case of New Jersey. a majority 
of the U.S. Supreme Court assented 
to the use of public funds for trans- 


Reviewed by Richard Archer 


Fellow, Divinity School, Harvard University; 


Frequent contributor to “The New Leader” 


portation to parochial schools on the 
grounds that aid to the individual 
was not aid to the institution. 

In tracing the American tradition 
in religion and education from the 
Colonial establishments through the 
Fourteenth Amendment and its ap- 
plication in recent “test cases,” Mr. 
Butts has been at pains to scotch the 
view that the Constitutional founders 
did not intend absolute separation. 
but merely the elimination of any 
single establishment. His review dem- 
onstrates that it was exactly that “co- 
operation” between the state and the 
several churches, presently urged by 
proponents of state aid to religious 
education, that Jefferson and Madi- 
son particularly opposed. ‘Multiple 
establishment” was the prevailing 
condition in the states immediately 
after the Revolution. The issue, then 
as now, had narrowed down to a 


between “ 


choice ‘co-operation’ of 
the state with many churches or full 
separation of church and state.” 

In Jefferson’s thinking, Divine 
Right was conferred upon the de- 
velopment of the 
sonality, free of either the undue aid 
or constraint of the state. The sur- 
vivals of Reformation political theory 
in Puritan New England and the 


Anglican South insisted upon Christ- 


individual _per- 
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ian uniformity as the basis of public 
concord. But Jefferson and Madison 
were able to persuade even the con- 
servative Washington toward a basi- 
cally secular and humanistic concept 
of public “The natural 
rights of mankind” were abridged by 
any state interference in matters of 


concord. 


conscience. Indeed, such _ interfer- 


ence—even if benevolent—raised 
such strife and dissension among 
men as to be positively hostile to the 
interests of the “common welfare.” 
The controversy raised by an attempt 
at a “Religious Assessment” in the 
State of Virginia was a case in point. 
Despite the fact that the bill was in- 
tended to benefit religious establish- 
ments, including schools, without dis- 
crimination, its proposal _ stirred 
widespread protest, emphasized reli- 
gious differences, and suggested the 
pernicious idea that “a Civil Magis- 
trate is a competent judge of Re- 
ligious truth,” and that, ultimately, it 
would not be undue for a government 
to control what it deigned to support. 

It was to avoid such dangers that 
Jefferson and Madison, in the inter- 
ests of the “common welfare,” op- 
posed not only the obvious evil of 
single establishment, but any “estab- 
lishment of religion,’ of any or all 
sects, for whatever purpose—no mat- 
ter how innocent-seeming or insigni- 
ficant. As indicated throughout Mr. 
Butts’ book, “establishment of re- 
ligion” has always implied any legal 
or financial support for religion. 
This meaning of the term was un- 
derstood by Jefferson and by Madi- 
son in his semantic struggles with 
the First Amendment to apply to 
multiple as well as single establish- 
ments. Furthermore, Jefferson made 
it clear during his term as Rector of 
the University of Virginia that he in- 
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terpreted the absolute proscription to 
apply to any indirect aid as well. He 
would allow no “released time” tech- 
niques for getting around absolute 
separation in the field of education. 

Mr. Butts supports the view that 
any “auxiliary benefits” to sectarian 
education are as contrary to the spirit 
and intention of the framers of the 
Constitution as direct establishment 
would be. Aid given to any compon- 
ent of the educational 
“plant” —transportation, where need- 
ed, would be one of these—is given 
in fact to the establishment as a 


modern 


whole. 
Shimmering behind every dream of 


“co-operation” between church and 
state is the Civitas Dei, with its as- 
piration toward a Visible Kingdom 
of God on Earth. Mr. Justice Rut- 
ledge, in his dissenting opinion on 
the Everson case, insists that those 
who desire for their children an 
education based upon another order 
of values than those designed to pro- 
mote the common values of demo- 
cratic citizenship ought to be pre- 
pared to pay the price. “Like St. 
Paul’s freedom, religious liberty must 
be bought with a great price.” The 
state may not, Mr. Justice Jackson 
concurs, “pay out tax-raised funds 
. . . to induce or reward piety.” 


{t may seem a curiosity that the 
founders of a piously religious nation 
should have seen fit to frame so ex- 
act a neutrality in respect to its re- 
ligious communities and its public 
schools. But the design, author Butts 
sums up, was “to promote the com- 
mon values of democratic citizenship 
among all people without regard to 
religious preference or any support- 
ing sanctions. Only in this way... 


could . the civil community rest 
upon secure, peaceful, and demo- 
cratic foundations.” Any establish- 


ment, to reverse the Reformation 
principle, threatens both civil unity 


and religious freedom, 





Morris Cohen: 


Reflections of a Wondering Jew. 


By Morris Raphael Cohen. 


Beacon Press and The Free Press. 168 pp. $2.50. 
Pi 


Morris CoHeEN was neither a Zion- 
ist nor a Judaist, but was a warm- 
hearted, devoted Jew just the same. 
As an organizer of the Conferences 
on Jewish Relations, as an editor of 
Jewish Social Studies, and in many 
other ways Professor Cohen sought 
to identify himself with Jews and 
with Jewish interests: 

“Whatever 
Cohen, “we are Jews by descent. .. . 
No change of ideology—no matter 
how radical—can make a man cease 


our beliefs.” —_ said 


to be the son of his parents. It is not 
only vain but also incompatible with 
self-respect to try to appear other 
than what we are.” 

Cohen took the fact of his Jewish- 
ness as a fact of nature and society. 
and on this fact built a program of 
interests and activities conformable 
with his system of values. His system 
of values excluded Jewish national- 
ism and Jewish religion, but did in- 
clude a commitment to relieve Jews 
everywhere in the world from dis- 
tress, to help suffering Jews migrate 
to and settle in Palestine, to defend 
the rights of Jews as human beings 
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Philosopher and Jew 
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in the United States and elsewhere, 
and “to promote those cultural values 
which make Jewish life dignified and 
which make us worthy as American 
Jews.” 

Jewish children, Cohen believed. 
ought to know Jewish history and 
ought to know the meaning of Tal- 
mudic legislation. “Why? Because of 
the Greek wisdom: ‘Know Thyself.’ 
For no human being can really lead 
a self-respecting life who is afraid to 
look at himself.” 
American Jews should further Jewish 


and « understand 


scholarship—“It is a shame and an 
outrage that we in this country have 
not to our credit a single notable 
achievement in the field of Jewish 
learning since the publication of the 


Jewish Encyclopedia thirty years 
ago.” 
Believing that Jewish education 


“ 


should have as its primary aim “to 
make Jews self-respecting and _re- 
spected members of the community 
in which they live,” Cohen proposed 
the establishment of a Council on 
Jewish Education, a proposal which 
came to life ten years ago in the for- 


Labor Relations. Cornel! University 


mation of the American Association 
for Jewish Education. 

Jews ought not to feel that they 
need to apologize for tending toward 
the professions and commerce. “Why 
should not Jews,’ Cohen asked, “‘con- 
tribute their specific gifts in the way 
of enthusiasm for the arts, for social 
idealism, as well as their peculiar 
love of intellectual life for its own 
sake? . . . I don’t believe in this 
superstitious prejudice that only the 
man who works with his hands is 
socially useful.” The Irish have more 
than their proportionate share of ex- 
cellent policemen and firemen. “Why 
may not the Jews make good law- 
yers? Why may not the Jews indulge 
in scientific research and do very 
good work in the field of medicine?” 

Morris Cohen was always the phil- 
osopher. His Jewishness lay dormant 
for many years, but, himself follow- 
ing the Socratic maxim which he 
taught, he brought his Jewishness to 
the level of consciousness and self- 
knowledge, and it soon became the 
core of a program which still brings 
fruit to American Jews. 








SHIPLEY 


HE PASSING of George Bernard 
T Shaw marks the end of one theat- 
rical era. The coming of Christopher 
Fry may be the portent of another. 

In Shaw’s plays, we reach the cul- 
mination of the mood first introduced 
on the world stage in the dramas of 
Henrik Ibsen. Ibsen made consider- 
able use of symbolism, but the essen- 
tial quality of his work was one of 
realistic study and criticism of his 
time. Shaw. too, used symbolism or 
remote historical figures—Joan of 
Are or General Burgoyne—to point 
his attacks on contemporary smug- 
ness and greed. 

In Back to Methusaleh, Shaw 
started with Creation, then went “as 
far as thought can reach” into the 
future. “Thought” is the right word, 
for Shaw uses his prose to prick our 
follies; it is intellect. untouched by 
emotion, that sets the pace. After a 
few years of adolescent playing with 
poetry and love. the characters 
in Methusaleh become mature “An- 
cients” and abide in ecstatic contem- 
plation of the majesty of numbers. 
Poetry and love are but a child’s 
bauble. 

The work of Christopher Fry 
marks the return of poetry as a ma- 
ture dramatic technique. if not, in- 
deed. as the essence of theater. Nat- 
urally, he has had precursors. Max- 
well Anderson constructs his plays so 
effectively that it is generally over- 
looked that his Winterset. Elizabeth 
the Queen, Key Largo—a dozen of 
his best works, in fact—are chiefly in 
verse. T. S. Eliot has also essayed 
poetic drama—successfully in Murder 


in the Cathedral, less happily in The 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


Exit Shaw, 
Enter Fry 


Cocktail Party, which is popular de- 
spite its stylistic and dramaturgical 
inadequacies because of the pseudo- 
mystical manner in which it com- 
bines Freud and the Trinity. 
Christopher Fry was introduced to 
New York audiences last year with 
A Phoenix Too Frequent, a trivial 
anecdote which appeared as part of 
an ill-matched double-bill. However. 
those who have read his other plays 
or have now seen The Lady’s Not For 
Burning* must recognize a new and 
happy marriage of poetry and drama. 
The story of The Lady's Not For 
Burning is set in about the year 1400. 
a period of superstition not unlike 
our own. Save for the immediate cir- 
cumstances, the characters might be 
of our time. Jennet Jourdemayne is 
the victim of a _witch-hunt. But 
Thomas Mendip. a misanthropic sol- 
dier, claims he has murdered the man 
Jennet is accused of turning into a 
dog and he asks to be hanged. Viewed 
in the Mavor’s home, where the two 
are held, the various ¢figures in the 
play display weaknesses that make us 
alternately touched, ashamed and 
disgusted by the human race until. 
finally, the appearance of the suppos- 
edly bewitched man sets Jennet free 
to carry off her doubting Thomas. 
Thomas cries, “Oh, the unholy man- 
trap of love!” Love is what makes us 
tolerate the unendurable. So he has 
to “see her home.” though none of 
us knows where home really is. For 
home, in short. is the quest of every 


man, 


* The Lady's Not For Burning, By Christopher 
Fry. Directed by John Gielgud. Presented by 
the Theater Guild, Tennent Productions, and John 
C. Wilson, At the Royale Theater. 


This story is garbed in the richest 
poetry. Christopher Fry’s verse has 
been called Elizabethan. His name 
might indeed have come out of 
Shakespeare (“Christopher Sly” is in 
the /nduction to The Taming of the 
Shrew), but his poetry is his own: 
a rugged, irregular blank verse, 
asparkle with imagery and the color 
of olden times subtly compounded 
with twentieth-century turns of phrase 
and thought. Fry is even able to wrest 
fresh word-figures from Nature, that 
age-old source of poetic inspiration: 
“When the landscape goes to seed, 
the wind is obsessed/By tomorrow.” 

Played by John Gielgud, Pamela 
Brown and the rest of a superb cast, 
The Lady's Not For Burning restores 
poetic beauty to the drama. Although 
Thomas and Jennet are the voices of 
protest, each character is deftly 
limned and colorful in speech and 
person. The aged and gently incom- 
petent priest (touchingly performed 
by Eliot Makeham) ; the now matter- 
of-fact, now absurdly irrevelant moth- 
er of the Mayor’s nephews: the 
maiden marriage-bent, from convent 
come—together they form a quaint 
group out of the fifteenth century. yet 
one to be found today in almost any 
gathering. 

The plays which have already ap- 
peared this season, and those an- 
nounced for the future, show clearly 
that the Shavian approach has by no 
means been abandoned. But there is 
more promise and hope for the future 
progress of the theater in the poetry 
of Christopher Fry. The Lady's Not 
For Burning, which offers the first 
rich sampling of this new poetic 
drama, is both a thing of beauty and 


a portent. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 
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FEATHER 


BS MAY POINT proudly to Faye 
ie stove as its own glamour 
queen of television, but its rival, NBC, 
can justifiably claim that, for an hour 
and a half every week-day at noon, 
Miss Emerson is present in shadow. 
if not in substance. From 12:05 to 
12:30, the NBC microphone is in 
the hands of Faye’s fiancé, Skitch 
Henderson; immediately afterward. 
Skitch is followed by Faye’s former 
spouse, Elliott Roosevelt, sharing a 
45-minute stint with her ex-mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. (To 
make things doubly comfortable, it 
was announced that Faye’s husband- 
to-be would make a guest appearance 
one day this week on her ex-husband’s 
program). 

Skitch Henderson is currently the 
recipient of a big NBC build-up. In 
addition to an early-bird marathon 
show on WNBC that finds him dise- 
jockeying from 6 to 8:30, with an- 
other half-hour show at noon, he con- 
ducts a talent-search television show 
(WNBT, Mondays, 10:30) and has 
been seen, at one time or another in 
the past five months, on just about 
every NBC program that uses guests. 

This seems to be part of a per- 
plexing trend among the networks of 
taking band-leaders and _ steering 
them into successful careers in a 
basically different, though related. 
field. (Bobby Sherwood is the pet ex- 
maestro of CBS, having landed the 
Stork Club show as emcee in addition 
to his own nightly “film-jockey” ser- 
ies.) Mr. Henderson showed great 
talent as a pianist and band-leader 
during his years in that profession, 
but, like Mr. Sherwood, he is making 
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On Roosevelts 
And Matzoh Balls 


out so nicely in his new capacity that 
he can have no reason to miss the 
physical and economic pressures of 
leading a traveling band. 

The switch by Skitch has, it would 
appear, been far more successful than 
that made by Mr. Roosevelt, whose 
activities in the past have included 
the sale of Christmas trees, but never 
anything as directly connected with 
salesmanship as his job on the Elea- 
nor Roosevelt show, for which he acts 
as his mother’s manager. master of 
ceremonies and reader of commercial 
announcements. 

“Do you still squeeze oranges in 
your home?” I heard the son of 
America’s immortal FDR inquire the 
other day. “Then try a can of Flam- 
ingo fresh-frozen orange juice.” 

“Have you heard about Bobbi, the 
amazing new pin-curl home wave?” 
asked the man whose father has been 
called the greatest figure of our age. 
“Just put up your hair in pin curls 
and give yourself a Bobbi.” 

“There’s nothing to compare with 
Manischewitz’s chicken noodle soup,” 
declared the offspring of our World 
War II commander-in-chief, the man 
who inspired the world with his Four 
Freedoms. “Manischewitz’s matzoh 
balls and kreplach are a delight no 
family should miss.” 

Frankly, I have been so numbed 
by the delivery of Elliott’s plugs that 
I have entirely lost the correct per- 
spective on the value of the program 
itself. As one of the trade papers 
pointed out, it is equivalent to hear- 
ing Princess Elizabeth selling fish and 
chips on the BBC while Queen Mary 
interviews Churchill. 


If you can forget the questions of 
taste and merely listen to Mrs. FDR, 
you will undoubtedly be rewarded. 
The greatest (and, to many of us, 
still the first) lady of the land is per- 
fectly at ease whether she is inter- 
viewing Mrs. Perle Mesta, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche or Henry Morgan. Though 
there are occasional suggestions of 
over-careful preparation and imper- 
fect scripting, Mrs. Roosevelt should 
certainly have little difficulty in taking 
over a large segment of the audience 
of Mary Margaret McBride, whose 
place she took when the latter lady 
transferred her services to ABC. 

Something, however, will have to 
be done about Elliott’s handling of 
such an undignified assignment. And, 
by the way, here’s the final irony— 
the name of the radio and television 
set manufacturers who have bought 
time on his show. You guessed it— 


it’s Emerson! 


SIX SADDEST SENTENCES 


During the past few weeks, I have 
been compiling a list of the tiredest 
and most overworked clichés in tele- 
vision, and have finally settled on 
half a dozen that you will probably 
have difficulty in topping. With minor 
variations, they go like this: 

1. “Anything can happen on this 
show—and it usually does.” 

2. “. . . but first, a word about 
something that I know will be of in- 
terest to everyone.” 

3. “I feel as though I’m sitting 
right in your living room.” 

4. “Tell me, how did you get your 
start?” 

5. “What are your plans for the 
future?” 


6. “Come back again real soon!” 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 

Copper Canyon, Paramount’s 
Technicolor thriller with Hedy 
Lamarr and Ray Milland, is at 
the New York Paramonut The- 
ater. It tells the story of a 
group of Civil War veterans 
who move west to build a new 
life for themselves and find 
living on the range dangerous. 

American Guerrilla in the 
Philippines, filmed in Techni- 
color by 20th Century-Fox on 
the islands and starring Tyrone 
Power and Micheline Prelle, is 
at the Astor Theater. 

Deported, Universal - Interna- 
tional’s story of an American 
gangster deported to his native 
Italy, is at the Criterion Theater. 
It was filmed entirely in Italy 
and stars Marta Toren and Jetf 
Chandler. 

The new screen program at 
the Fabian Brooklyn Strand T] 
ater features Hitler's Strange 
Love Life, showing the late di 
tator with Eva Braun. The as 
sociate film is Passions Payment. 
which shows Japanese torture 
and pillage in China 

Jean Cocteau, the French 
writer - director - producer, will 
take part in the premiere of his 
latest film, Orpheus. The picture 
will have its first) American 
shoving at the Fifty-filth Street 
Playhouse in the latter part of 
November. 


~ 


Mischa Elman will appear in 
his annual concert at Carnegie 
Hall on November 19 

The world-famous pianist 
Claudio Arrau has returned to 
this country to start his tenth 
consecutive tour of the U. S. and 
Canada as soloist with the Des 
Moines Symphony. 





Why is peace with Stal- 
in an impossibility? 
Why must we bend all 
our efforts to wipe out 
Russia’s worst enemy? 


Read 


The Russian people’s 
story 


THE CHALLENGE 


(Bulletin of the Association 
of Former Political Prison- 
ers of Soviet Camps) 


The answer to pro-Com- 
munist and anti-Russian 
propaganda 

Send 25 cents in stamps to: 

The Chalienge 


112 West 72 Street (Room 325) 
New York, N. Y. 











DEAR EDITOR 


Readers Second Ernst’s 
Motion on Chin-sticking-out 


I have subscribed to THe New LEApER a 
number of years now, and while I have always 
maintained infinite respect for it, I will have 
to admit that at times i have found it a little 
dull. Therefore, it was with great joy that | 
read the column by Morris L. Ernst entitled 
“We Need More Affirmative Thinking” in the 
November 6 issue. Yes, I certainly would like 
to have at least one article each week where 
someone “sticks his chin out.” 

There also seemed to me to be a great deal 
of good horse sense in Mr. Ernst’s “Army of 
the Peace” idea. Now is the time for the gentle 
people to be positive, and you know it! Why 
don't you try sticking your chin out, and maybe 
then your publication will stir the soul of 
America and get the circulation it deserves! 
New York City KATHLEEN CLEVELAND 

(bout a dozen years ago, I wrote Victor 
Riesel, then on your ed torial staff, along the 
lines of Mr. Ernst’s “We Need More Affirmative 
Thinking” [Tue New Leaper, November 6). 
My letter very probably was filed, after a hasty 
reading, in the waste-paper basket. I have 
therefore a very definite, personal satisfaction 
in seeing the suggestion brought forth under a 
name bearing greater we'ght than my own, and 
sincerely hope that Tue New Leaver will hence- 
forth devote more space to the presentation of 
constructive ideas. 

There are two conditions, however, which you 
should insist upon: Such ideas should possess 
actuality, and they should be presented in con 
crete factual form. Otherwise, we shall be 
deluged with those beautiful, nebulous ideas 
toward which so many liberals lean and which 
ire of interest mainly to our grandchildren as 
showing the funny, impractical way their grand- 
fathers thought. 
New York City BENJAMIN PROTTER 
Warns Against Penalizing 

Honest Ex-Communists 


It was with very special pleasure that | read 
William E. Bohn’s column in THe New LEADER 
of October 14. I completely agree that it is a 
tremendous mistake not to distinguish between 
the “birds of passage” and the professionals in 
the Communist party. We now have in Cali- 
fornia a law which makes it obligatory on every 
public employe (State, county and city, in- 
cluding teachers and even professors at the 
state colleges and state university) not only 
to swear that they do not belong to an organi- 
zation which “advocates the overthrow of the 
government by force or violence” but also to 
make a statement as to whether they have be- 
longed to any such organization within the last 


five years. In other words, if anybody has made 
the mistake of temporarily joining the Com- 
munist party, or, for example, the faculty of 
the California Labor School (a Communist 
dominated outfit) within the last five years, he 
is forced to disgrace himself by a_ public 
confession at a time when people are not in 
the mood to distinguish between treason and an 
honest mistake. | believe this is typical of the 
widespread failure to differentiate between the 
core of the Communist party and the “inno 
cents” who at one time or another have beer 
lured into a Communist front or even into the 
party itself, and whose rehabilitation in decent 
political society we should ease, not hinder. 
Berkeley, Calif. Cart LANDAUER 


Denies Cuban Airline Union 
Is Communist-dominated 

Several United States publications have re- 
ferred lately to the National Federation of 
Airline Employees in Cuba as being under the 
tight control of the Communist party. Thus, 
the impression was created that the Com- 
munists are particularly strong among the 
ground personnel of the Rancho Boyeros air 
port in Havana, Cuba, where the union has its 
strongest local. 

I was visited recently by Manuel Lopez and 
Calixto Sanchez, two leaders of the union, who 
stated that this description of their union is 
entirely wrong and asked my support in making 
the truth known. 

I am in a position to assert, as a result of 
long-standing acquaintance with the _ labor 
movement in Cuba, that Communist influence 
in the National Federation of Airline Em- 
ployees, and particularly at the Rancho Boyeros 
airport, was stamped out long ago. As a matter 
of fact, this union constitutes one of the anti- 
Communist strongholds in Cuba and was among 
those that demanded the suppression of the 
Communist daily, Hoy, on account of its violent 
anti-democratic and anti-U.S. propaganda. 
Washington, D. C. SERAFINO ROMUALD! 

Latin American Representative, AFT 


Further Comment on Israel’s 


Pro-Soviet MAPAM Party 


It is extremely difficult to evaluate Israel’s 
pro-Soviet MAPAM party, but Mark Alex- 
ander’s article in the September 23 New 
Leaper [“MAPAM: Israel’s Trojan Horse”) 
is probably the best of many now appearing 
in various publications. As Mr. Alexander 
points out, MAPAM is not really a party, but 
a fusion of three left-wing groups. There are 
two main reasons why the leaders of the vari- 
ous factions keep up the facade of a single 
party: doctrinaire Marxism, and the pitiful 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


feeling of being the orphans of the world “revo- 
lutionary” movement. Hashomer Hatzair had 
previously displayed great sympathy for the 
“Two-and-a-Half” and Fourth Internationals, 
and the Left Poale Zion has never given up 
hope of becoming the Jewish Section of the 
Comintern. 

Now that Israel has become an autonomous 
state in a strategic location, and MAPAM has 
become the second strongest party, the latter's 
hopes of eventual recognition by the Comin- 
form are riding high. It also has ambitions of 
eventually taking over the country and (at 
least theoretically) establishing the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in Israel. Hence, MAPAM 
takes no chances on unnecessarily displeasing 
the Kremlin, and strict adherence to the Com- 
inform line goes far beyond the usual fellow- 
traveling pattern. 

At the same time, while publicly professing 
allegiance to the Kremlin, many MAPAM 
leaders are privately shaken by disgust and 
serious doubts. The party has received first- 
hand reports from Jews who came to Israel 
via Russia, many of whom were deported to 
Siberia. It is not surprising, therefore, that one 
leading member of MAPAM commented, when 
the question of an international force for 
Palestine arose: “In such a case. I will cer- 
tainly support participation by a Russian 
contingent, but I would prefer not to live in 
the Russian zone.” NaME WITHHELD 





FABIAN’S FLATBUSH 
BROOKLYN be poten 
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“STATE SECRET” 


with DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR. 


Plus 
“HE'S A COCK EYED WONDER” , 
with Mickey Rooney 








PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
b 


Adapted from A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Phas Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA, 44 St. W. of Bway 
Evenings 6:30. Matiness Wed. & Sat. 2:38 
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ANNUAL AFTERNOON TEA 


of the 
WOMEN'S AUXILIARY OF THE RAND SCHOOL 
Town Hall Club, 123 West 43rd St., N. Y. C., Saturday, Nov. 18, 3 p.m. 
GUEST SPEAKERS 
BENJAMIN A, COHEN 
Asst. Secretary General of the United Nations 
“The World's Trouble Spots: How the UN Deals With Them" 
IRVING D. W, TALMADGE 
Foreign Affairs Editor, Scholastic Magazine; recently returned from Yugoslavia 
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A Lonative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Still only 10¢. Family size 25¢. 








When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 
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Diplomacy 


HEN THE KOREAN COMMUNISTS first attacked. 
W the United States and the United Nations ordered 
the aggressors to withdraw all their troops. When Andrei 
Vishinsky cooed about “peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question,” we turned a deaf ear. This policy of strength 
based upon principle won us millions of friends all over 
the world. 

Two weeks ago it was publicly revealed that Chinese 
Communist divisions were fighting against the UN in 
Korea. In the face of its gravest crisis to date, the UN 
has temporized, pleaded, and procrastinated. It has in- 
vited the Chinese Communist warmakers to discuss the 
“Korean problem” and the “problem of Formosa.” While 
American, Korean, British and Australian boys were 
dying in the cold mountains of North Korea, the U.S. 
State Department has whistled in the dark, trying to as- 
sure itself that all the China Reds really want is the 
Yalu River dams. (All Stalin wanted in 1945 was to be 
surrounded by friends—remember ?) 

For the humiliating behavior at Lake Success, the Brit- 
ish are partially responsible. They have consistently 
favored investments within China over opposition to 
Communism. But to our own State Department, which 
has made its own share of fatal errors in the Far East, 
must be assigned major blame for the present exhibition 
of vacillation. Its inspired press stories urging the ceding 
of part of the Korean Republic to a UN commission (to 
be operated for the joint benefit of the Korean Republic 
and the Chinese Communist regime) are ample evidence 
that the spirit of appeasement has not been completely 
disgorged from the Department. Further evidence is pro- 
vided by the State Department-stimulated discussion of 
the horrors which resistance to the Chinese Communist 
dictators would entail. There is fearful talk about “what 
Stalin really wants,” as if the canny despot would prefer 


war anywhere—and certain defeat—to American ap- 





peasement. There is talk about fighting China’s 450,000.- 
000 people, as if even one per cent of them could be 
equipped for modern war, and as if all of them would 
be furious at being liberated from their famine-provoking 
dictators. There is talk about Peking’s “rights,” as if we 
had invaded their territory. All of this talk is music to 
Stalin’s ears. For the Soviet regime and its international 
Communist cadres thrive on fear and hesitation. 

No honorable discussion of frontiers can take place 
until the Chinese Communist aggressors clear out. No 
honorable settlement of any question affecting Korea can 
take place which does not fully respect the will of the 
Korean people. No concessions to dictators can be toler- 
ated. If the United States is at all interested in fighting 
Stalin’s power, it can ill afford appeasement of his Chinese 


satraps. 


Mr. Gray's Program 


T WAS A FOREGONE CONCLUSION—at least to the far- 
Seed -that we would have to extend the term of 
economic aid to Europe beyond the Marshall Plan’s 1952 
deadline, and that a “Marshall Plan” for other areas 
would have to be devised sooner or later. Former Army 
Secretary Gordon Gray, at the President’s behest, has 
grappled with just these problems in a comprehensive 
report notable for its restrained language and far-reach- 
ing perspective. 

Departing from other documents of its kind, the Gray 
Report focuses our overseas economic program within 
the framework of a “total policy” designed to realize “the 
overriding objective of our foreign policy . . . to estab- 
lish a just and lasting peace among nations.” 

Reviewing the postwar period, the Report points out 
that ECA saved Western Europe from both economic 
catastrophe and Communist conquest, and “indirectly” 
helped countries which did not receive aid. It also cut 
our own export surplus from an annual 7.6 billion dollars 
to zero, putting our trade in relation to world trade in a 





BETWEEN ISSUES 





AROUND AND AROUND the world go New LEADER arti- 
cles—over the airwaves, through the mails, in august 
journals and up-to-the-minute gazettes. Sometimes it’s the 
U.S. Government that spreads us around, sometimes it’s 
an old friend, sometimes it’s some independent character 
we ve never even heard of. 

Bernard Baruch’s “Reminiscences of Samuel Gompers” 


got the full treatment—a multi-languaged presentation by 
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the Voice of America. So. on a minor scale, did Boris 
Shub’s satire, “Soviets Expose American Baby,” which 
got a 10-minute discussion from CBS commentator Ed 
Murrow, plus a few reprints here and there. 

Speaking of reprints, our editorial, “What Makes 
Stassen Run?” was anonymously reprinted and report- 
edly flooding the state of Pennsylvania. Upwards of 10.- 
000 copies are believed in circulation. Heaviest of the 
reprints recently, though, was Eugene Lyons’ “Lattimore: 
Dreyfus or Hiss?”—15,000 reprints were made by var- 


ious organizations. 
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balanced position. All this will enable a rearming U.S. 
to purchase much-needed strategic materials from Europe, 
which, in turn, will help maintain a balance between im- 
ports and exports. 

The Gray Report enunciates a program which will: 
help Western Europe to rearm; develop new sources of 
materials; strengthen the free world against Communism; 
and lay the groundwork for world economic relations 
“which will promote progress on a self-supporting basis.” 

Europe’s problem, notes the Report, is “no longer 
[one] of finding export markets, but of producing sufhi- 
cient goods and services to meet the new and enlarged 
military requirements and minimum civilian needs.” For 
this reason, the U.S. must supply aid, “apart from mili- 
tary equipment, for another 3 or 4 years beyond the pres- 
ent time.” This aid must be commensurate with the degree 
of rearmament undertaken by a given country, but, con- 
tinues the Report, it “should be planned on the basis of 
overall assessments of requirements” and should be ad- 
ministered so as to “contribute to the fullest possible use 
of European resources” for peaceful ends. 

Aid to underdeveloped areas is given stress second only 
to Europe. Noting that these areas are impoverished in 
the extreme and are wide open to aggression, the Report 
recommends that we “aim at a net outflow of capital to 
underdeveloped areas in the range of 600 to 800 million 
dollars a year.” “Private investment should be considered 
as the most desirable means of providing [this] capital,” 
but, “Under present conditions a heavy reliance on public 
lending must be recognized as essential. . . .” Striking 
boldly at the petty Point Four appropriations of the last 
Congress, the Report states that up to 500 million dollars 
will be required for technical assistance. 

Too bad this Report was not framed in time for action 
by the Eighty-first Congress, or we would have been that 
much ahead of the game. It now remains to be seen 
whether the new Congress will follow Gray’s lead or 
that of its own economy-minded primitives, some of whom 
have begun to whet their hatchets since November 7. 





Don’t think all the publicity we get is favorable. Even 
the genial Doc Bohn has come under attack. The partisans 
of the late Daniel DeLeon took exception to one of his 
columns, and their organ, The Weekly People, ran a 
series of four articles denouncing the Doc. 

But on the whole the climate seems to be fine. T. R. 
Fyvel’s “The Real Ilya Ehrenburg,” which had already 
appeared in the London Tribune, is reprinted in the cur- 
rent issue of Berlin’s Der Monat. And the Tribune re- 
sponded by reprinting Monat editor Melvin J. Lasky’s 
recent NEw LEADER piece on the Wehrmacht. 
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rT 
| agree entirely with the ‘main thesis of THE 
CHOICE and it seems to me that it would be wise 


to get started on such a policy in the near future.” 
—William C. Bullitt. 


sé 
eee The pace and suspense of a detective story 


“a —New York Herald Tribune. 


vicious . . . sinister . . . fictional 
—Communist Daily Worker. 


“FE _— 
gotistic ... 
(occ se” 


iT} ® _ oT . . a sl 4 
Boris Shub’s THE CHOICE .. . had the Daily 

Scumminist reviewer shrieking like a wounded 

pansy.” —Walter Winchell. 


 —_—o 
Brilliant mae —Max Lerner. 
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Duell, Sloan and Pearce Department NL 
270 Madison Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of THE CHOICE, by 


Boris Shub ($2.75). (2 Check Enclosed. () Bill me. 
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THE 
CHOICE 


By Boris Shub 


$2.75 at your booksellers 
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“A work that will have a decisive influence on 
the reorientation of American foreign policy, It 
should be read and pondered by the molders of 
American public opinion on every level from 
cabinet officer to schoolteacher.” —Sidney Hook. 


“We are neglecting a great opportunity on the 
vital psychological front and will probably con- 
tinue to do so until someone takes the initiative 
in the preparation of a plan. Boris Shub’s THE 
CHOICE presents the essential elements of such 
a plan.” —Gen. John R. Decne. 


“His general objective of making the truth a 
revolutionary weapon in Russian hands by re- 
storing to the Russian people the true thread of 
their own history and traditions is absolutely 
sound.” —Charles P. Toft. 


‘International relations boil down to what hap- 
pens to people. Boris Shub has brought the 
Soviet Russian policy down that that level.” 

—A. A. Berle jr. 


“Neither appeasement nor preventive war is the 
answer. Boris Shub’s book, THE CHOICE, offers 
the only program to avoid war.” 

—Gen. Bonner F. Fellers. 
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